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The Work-Study-Play Plan vs. The Old Time 
Formalism 


By Anna Hevers Tatnor, Px. D., New York Strate Speoraist 
iN Vocational TRAINTNG FoR GIRLS. 


UNC: 


N the new industrial cities of the West, industry is 
coming close to schools and school-systems. It de- 

| mands citizens trained for the growing complexities 

ot the industrial arts. Communities too are invit- 

Pd ing more intimate relations with schools because of 


the need for workers to be trained makers of democ- 
racy in town, city, state, and nation. So a firmer 
union is coming rapidly between school and civic life, 
and school and industrial life. This signifies that the school-plan 
must become more scientific and individual, and less autocratic, and 
that the school buildings shall be better adapted to meet the common 
needs of children, workers, and citizens alike. 

School formalism and formalism of school planning therefore 
are steadily yielding to this demand for extended service and for 
wider use of the school plant all day long, every day in the week, 
every week in the year. 

One form of this demand for a wider democracy in the schools 
is the so-called work-study-play plan.* This embodies certain 
characteristic features. It proposes a continual session through- 
out the year, dividing the year into four terms, and giving in- 
struction six days a week, using the schools also on Sunday for 
community recreation and instruction. 


Be Sareea HAT Coge 


* The work-study-play, Wirt, or Gary plan was worked out first in the indus- 
trial city of Gary, Indianz, because Garv happened to be a new city which per- 
mitted this larger school idea to be worked out by the school authorities. 
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A corollary is that public schools being of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall be at the service of all the people, 
old and young; and that schooling shall be not merely for young 
children, but for workers, and for all who need schooling at any age. 


School activities and interests are linked up in this plan with 


all other educational agencies such as libraries, churches, theatres, 
museums, playgrounds, parks, and industrial plants, in order that 
all these educational facilities may form an organic whole. 

Thus we begin to arrive at a type of school training which may 
properly be termed organic education as contrasted with formal 
schooling. 

Another feature of this new American School-training is the in- 
troduction of an alternation of classes, whereby one set of children 
use the school rooms in the morning and the shops, laboratories, 
and out-door places in the afternoon, and duplicate set of children 
use the shops, laboratories, and exercise grounds in the morning 
and the school roons in the afternoon. This results in the forma- 
tion of two nearly independent schools in the same building at 
the same time, the consequence being that every part of the ex- 
pensive school plant is used with the fullest results and benefit 
to all the children. 

Thus far we have in the work-study-play plan merely a con- 
venient and effective method of school administration devised to 
meet the needs of American children, but the work-study-play 
plan goes a step further in recognizing the need among American 
children for the widest individual opportunity. It stresses thé 
fact that promotion by grades tends to deaden initiative. With 
a school plant properly designed for an alternation of activities, 
it becomes more possible to break the shackles of the so-called 
grade system and permits the child to advance more freely and 
rapidly in each study, not forcing him to be kept back because his 
classmates are slow. Progress by studies in place of progress by 
grade is effected through the employment of teachers specially 
trained to teach single subjects instead of many subjects. Their at- 
tention cau be given therefore to the special needs of each child 
studying the subjects which they teach. This system is called 
departmental instruction and for many years has been in use in 
mest High and in al! technical and professional schools, but such 
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is the inertia of custom and tradition in the public schools that 
it was not put into practice in the grade schools until foreed by 
introduction of new subjects such as tool-work, sewing, cooking, 
music, and drawing, which required special technique on the part 
of teachers. It is only a logical step onward therefore to extend 
this departmental system to instruction in the older academic 
branches in elementary schools. 

Another characteristic is a response to the demand that there 
shall be in American schools no class distinctions through plan- 
ning a limited course for poor children which shall end at the 
8th grade and another for the children of the well-to-do who will 
to on to high school, technical school, or college—presumably. In 
the new plan, the upper classes are not called high school classes, 
but as a natural continuation of the younger lower classes they 
are known as 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th years, and are held in 
the same buildings with the younger classes, so that there may 
be no artificial break or “graduation” at the end of the Sth grade 
for poor children. 

The most salient feature in this new American democratic 
schooling lies in giving as equal recognition to the training of 
hand and eye as has been given by formalism to training in the 


use of numbers and letters. In other words it holds that it is - 


not enough for any children to have academic studies only nor 
for any children to he trained in hand-work only such as has been 
the fate of most child-workers in industry, but that all children 
shall have equal opportunities to get an all-round training in arts 
and sciences as well as in literature and mathematics. In this 
hand training it is made possible for young children to learn in 
a natural way by secing what older children are doing and by being 
given a chance to help them as would be the case in any home 
where there are several children or where children learn through 
watching their parents and lending a hand. To make this plan 
possible not only are shops and laboratories necessary, but real 
work to do, so that provision is made for pupils to be given op- 
portunity to do all possible repair and construction work. 

Thus the work-study-plan responds to popular demand in pro- 
viding for the maximum use of the school plant, schools for work- 
ers as well as for children, the school use of community resources, 
a duplicate school plan, promotion by studies not by grades, a 
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union of elementary and high schools, and hand and book train- 
ing for all. This extension of schooling is reasonable, but like 
all encroachments on the conventional is certain to arouse hostile 
criticism and even strong antagonism on the part®of the stand- 
pat element in the educational world who have been trained in 
and prefer a greater formalism. 

Most of the grown-ups of today are the products of formalisin © 
in school training. We hark back with amusement, pleasure, 
irritation or annoyance to the rows of rigid seats, a restless child 
to every desk, a teacher to a room, the same room all day long 
for the school year, and each spring examination and promotions 
to a higher grade in routine steps. We went to school to recite 
lessons over which hours had been wasted in the home and for 
which healthful activities had been sacrificed, tears shed, and the 
time of parents imposed on. In most cases it was the parent 
who did what teaching was done and showed the child how to 
study while the teachcr heard ‘recitations’ at school. 

To the modern parent a school is a place where children should 

do their studying, where this study and effort should be done 
under wise supervision and direction, that there above all places 
children should find health and strength and learn to use all their 
God-given faculties in acquiring useful habits of thought and 
action ; that it is the function of the teacher to supply inspiration, 
not impose repression; to teach rather than instruct. But so 
universal is the school habit of instruction by talking that the con- 
ception of a school where pupils go for study, work, exercise and 
-play, and not to be talked at or questioned unremittingly has ex- 
cited incredulity and even derision, being regarded as impracti- ; 
cable as aviation and wireless telegraphy but lately were held to be. 

We are tradition-bound. The oldest schools of America were 
the Dutch schools of New Amsterdam and the Puritan schools 
of New England. In them instruction by authority was universal. 
The pupil was allowed no initiative or choice as to what he should 
study nor was he suffered to question the dicta of his masters, 
The inherited absolutism of this system has yielded slowly only 
at the insistent demand of a democratic public and under the pres- 
sure of modern scientific requirements. How dear to the heart ' 
of the pedagogue trained in this method of absolutism is the im- 
pressive dias where she sits and from which she may observe— 
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sometimes-—the recalcitrant and with an imperious glance restrain! 

“Now, children, look at me. Keep your eyes fixed on me and 
watch the movement of my hand.” 

Cannot every parent see the picture of strained attention, not 
on the act but on the teacher? 

“Repeat after me. Do as I do. Now all in unison.” 
or, in cases of inattention, 

“Leave the room. Your conduct does not please me.” 

These are phrases culled from the class-room within the past 
month. Such vestiges of last century’s formalism characterize 
much class instruction even today. ~ 

The old-fashioned” intellectual goose-step of pedantry should 
have no place in the training of the youthful citizenship of a 
democracy, however essential uniformity of thinking may be for 
the maintenance of autocracy. The school-room martinet is a 
weariness to the youthful American mind. The best American 
teachers (and they have numbered many) have been scientific 
humanitarians, reserved but whole-hearted dispensers of kindly 
and sympathetic appreciation to every boy or girl—brilliant or 
stupid, it mattered not. Never task-masters, their kindly words 
have inspired eager effort and their unfailing courtesy and con- 
sideration have made gentlemen of the thoughtless and rude, and 
gentlewomen of the selfish and self-absorbed. Such teachers have 
not been formalists. The worst teachers have been autocrats. 

Indiscriminate formalism in teaching because of its deadening 
effect may trulv be held responsible for inculcating those common 
habits of inattention, inaccuracy, and slowness which later in life 
must be eradicated painfully and at enormous cost. Oftentimes 
never can they be overcome and the youth or adult fails pitifully 
in the struggle for existence as a result. 

Under this medisval type of school-room autocracy, a few fell 
below the passing mark, still fewer skipped a grade occasionally, 
but the mass were averaged and proceeded uniformly at the rate 
of a year to a grade. If we were dull or unprepared, our recita- 
tion failures made us the butt of pity, amusement, ridicule or 
impatience: if we were bright, our recitation triumphs gave us 
artificial rank, a false sense of superiority over others, a feeling 
of impatience at the dullards and resentment at the waste of time 
incurred through their blundering. 
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For the last quarter century our schools have been dominated 
by enthusiastic American advocates of the formalism of Herbart, 
the German philosopher and educator, whose Five Formal Steps 
of the Recitation—the Review of the Old, Presentation of the 
New, Comparison or Analysis of the Material, Generalization and 
Application, and Summary—seemed to have hypnotized the teach- 
ing force of American public schools. This influence of Herbart 
brought in the period of what may be termed Enlightened Formal- 
ism yet how dwarfing it has become to the initiative of the in- 
telligent teacher of today to be compelled at the risk of possible 
demotion to follow slavishly the exact instructions of a hard and 
fast syllabus prepared at the direction of the School Board ir- 
respective of individual needs. Why? Because required by a 
System. 

In sharp contrast to this medizvalism within the school room are 
school buildings which in many cities have become masterpieces 
of modernism. Every convenience that the ingenuity and initia- 
tive of the school architect could devise has been incorporated in 
the school plant-—libraries, auditoriums with inspiring mural deco- 
rations, lunch-rooms, roof-gardens,.swimming-pools and shower- 
baths, outdoor and indoor gymnasiums. These are connected by 
spacious hall-ways, fireproof stair-cases and elevator service ; every- 
thing designed by the fire-prevention expert to make things hu- 
manly safe, by the equipment-expert to make things academically 
complete, and by the artist to emphasize the aesthetic appeal. 

Appropriations for such schools of the people are readily forth- 
coming because the expenditure gratifies the public eye. Our 
school buildings well exemplify the present transition stage of 
American education away from formalism, the frame building of 
forty years ago, the crowded dingy grammar schools we used to 
attend, the high schools of yesterday, the wondrous combined ele- 
mentary and high-school people’s centres of today. 

Still in general Formalism reigns supreme not, merely in the 
architectural plan, but through the school shell to the life within. 
We still see in the standardized class-room of today with exactly 
spaced desks and aisles, the architectural apotheosis of the pedan- 
tic art. So ingrained has formalism in instruction become in our 
schools that teachers can scarce picture to themselves the possi- 
bility of informalism in method. 
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According to our degree of success or failure in later life and 
whatever success we feel was due to our schooling are we prone 
to be prejudiced for or against schools as we experienced them in 
our youth. Today a sharp issue is being raised between this older 
formalism which trained by authority and prearrangement and the 
newer organic system of study, work, exercise and play, which 
ruus counter to tradition by inherently fostering greater interest, 
initiative, constructive power, responsibility, and helpfulness. 

Fortunately an antidote to Formalism in teaching is supplied 
of late through the more rational apportionment of time to work 
with the hands, relieving the deadly monotony of the school pro- 
gram and affording wider opportunity for initiative, invention, 
interest, and intelligence. As yet the newer method has been ap- 
plied mainly to the little tots in the kindergarten and to the older 
children in the trade-schools, and again to defectives, delinquents 
and truants. The precious time of the majority of normal chil- 
dren whose school years are to be most limited is still wasted in the - 
fixities of the forinal recitation and the desk-cumbered recitation- 
room, and costly space and teaching has been used up at maximura 
expense with minimum results. Is it wise to keep this whole 
extravagant system ? 

Comparable with the absolutism of the formal recitation is the 
fixity of grading of pupils based on the convenient idea that chil- 
dren of similar ages should know the same things and should be 
equally able to learn the facts and figures arbitrarily allotted to 
that age and grade. ‘The more modern plan is progression by sub- - 
jects in place of grade-promotion. This method replaces the con- 
ventional old-time memorizing and unthinking repetition by in- 
terested inquiry and real study. This matter of subject-progres- 
sion is being almost entirely overlooked in the adaptation of the 
work-study-play plan to the public schools of New York and other 
large cities, where progression by grades has been practiced longest 
and is most deeply rooted, yet there is no matter of more vital 
importance to real teaching than this free onward movement of 
the pupil determined by his own acquisition and experience rather 
than by the average rate of progress of his classmates. 

In these cities the problem of handling large numbers dominates 
the situation and mass instruction is meekly accepted as inevitable 
in most topics. The feeling among city teachers is one almost of 
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hopelessness at ever being able to devise and apply individual 
methods’ of teaching to such vast numbers as crowd into the schools 
anew every year, and the problem is complicated by the brief 
period the majority of children can give before working-papers are 
demanded and the child leaves to go to work. One way out seems 
to be through wider extension of departmental teaching. 

The work-study-play plan is after all but the forerunner of a 
new kind of school training.: When the smoke of battle over ad- 
ministrative methods has cleared away we shall find that some lo- 
ealities require duplicate schools and some do not, that some can 
have gardens and athletic fields and some can not, that some need 
more hand-work and some need less. In short that all communi- 
ties cannot be treated alike and that children under different con- 
‘ ditions have varied nceds—for instance in one a community of 
foreign-born children may present needs differing widely from 
those of native-born children. We shall doubtless be agreed later 
on to abandon uniformity of administrative detail. In the mean- 
time through discussion parents are becoming interested as never 
before in the school-progress of their Johns and Marys; they are 
gaining courage to believe that Formalism can be attacked suc- 
cessfully; they are comparing opportunities and are discovering 
that the new plan brings to the public schools not only needed 
breadth in administrative method but opens the way to a more 
democratic conception of teaching and permits the forecast of a 
more sound and effective kind of schooling. 

Praise of the work-study-play method lies in the fact that it 
assembles excellent school features which have never before been 
brought together in one system. It is a form of administrative 
method which helps to equalize book with hand instruction and to 
link closely the school with industry and civic interests, thus truly 
to democratize the school system. 

Tts just criticism lies in that it concerns itself mainly with ad- 
ministrative method and less with educational content, with in- 
struction as contrasted with teaching, and with the easy relations 
of instructors with classes rather than with inspirational methods. 
It is not advanced however as a panacea for all school ills, but is 
a step forward through providing means to combat Formalism and 
produce a type of teaching in the future better adapted to train- 
ing self-reliant, thinking American citizens. 
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Reading by the Intelligence Method 


Ripetzy C. Crarx, Supt. or Scnuoors, Seymour, Conn. 


Summon EY ERAT, methods of teaching reading are advocated, 

the alphabet method, the phonic method, the pho- 

S netic method, the word method, the sentence method, 

| and the intelligence method. »A method may be 

mmmounmng, judged by its pedagogical theory or by its results. 

: Some theories might not work in practice, and good 

= results are often obtained by good teachers, who use 

Somme poor methods. Children have learned to read and 

some to read well by all the methods mentioned. An efficient and 

experienced teacher recently said to me, “Children are bound to 

learn to read in spite of our methods.” Nevertheless, they learn 
much more readily by a good method. 

We must not confuse reading with the mere naming of words, 
articulation of sounds. These may be a part of good reading but 
they are only a part. Reading is the art of interpreting the writ- 
ten or printed idea. The child should think the meaning which 
the page suggests. : 

The great fault with the alphabet method is that the attention 
of the child is distracted from the meaning of the sentence or even 
of the words as a whole. His attention is upon the machinery 
rather than upon the idea conveyed. This is also true of the 
phonic and phonetic methods. The word is separated into its 
elements. When the attention of the child is upon the sounds of 
the syllables and letters rather than the meaning of the words, so- 
called reading becomes mere word calling, and word calling is not 
reading. 

The phonic and phonetic methods fail also in that they break 
down. Ours is not a phonetic language. It is far fromit. The 
story is familiar of the child who having been told that though was 
pronounced tho, pronounced bough, bo. Being corrected, he called 
rough, row. Again corrected, he decided cough must be cuff. 
This is simply an illustration of the fact that there are great ob- 
stacles in the way of the person who would teach our unphonetic 
reading phonetically. 
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But how shall a child get a reading vocabulary? In the same 
way he gets a speaking vocabulary. To him a cat is a cat because 
it is. He has heard it called a cat and he calls it a cat. To teach 
him to analyze in order to identify a cat would be silly, but not . 
more silly than to teach him the analysis of the word in a reading 
lesson. Once in a while in either place a skunk might be mis- 
taken for a cat, but this mistake can be corrected and will seldom 
occur again. 

The significance of a word comes through his associations. A 
bird is recognized by a child without analysis. It does become as- 
sociated in his mind, however, with sunlight and song, tree and 
sky, and the act of hopping on the grass. In reading it can be 
associated with such words as these: 

Once I saw a little bird, 
Come hop, hop, hop. 

And I said, “Little bird, 
Will you stop, stop, stop ?” 

Suppose the child has with the help of the teacher read and 
memorized this verse. It then becomes his delight to recognize 
the different words by their relation to the other words. And thus 
in the most natural way he recognizes the word by the association 
of ideas. By proper seat work the child is taught to fit the sep- 
arated word into its environment. 

It must not be inferred that the phonetics are to be dispensed 
with altogether. The child needs to build up some working vocab- 
ulary of his own in addition to the large vocabulary of sight 
words. He must have some method of attack on new words. 
Here phonetics come in not as a basis for but as an aid to reading. 

In this method the child comes in contact with reading that 
means something, Our aim primarily is to teach the child to in- 
terpret ideas, to read. In the phonetic method, the reading must 
be made of phonetic words and the result is, that even if the child 
does not lose the idea in the mechanics of the thing the idea itself 
is trivial. If we can at once introduce him to such child classics 
as “Bed in Summer”, “My Shadow”, “The Wind”, and “Once I 
Saw a Little Bird’’, the advantage is very great. 

Word drills must be practised, the new words which the child 
has met being kept on a chart and reviewed. When there is a fail- 
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ure to recognize these words, reference should be made to the verse 
and there in its environment the child will usually recognize it. 
Drills should not be prolonged to become tiresome. 

Theoretically, the intelligence method has these advantages: 
I. It is the natural method. 2. The attention is upon reading 
rather than the mechanics of reading. 3. It is consistent. 4. It 
cultivates the child’s intelligence by introducing him to sensible and 
intelligent ideas or even literature. 

But how does it work in practice? By it children learn 2000 
words a year easily. To people teaching by other methods, this 
seems impossible, and many teachers have been convinced of its pos- 
sibility only by actually doing it. The theorist comes out at once 
with the fear that this is a strain on the child. 

Experience teaches differently. _ Where this has been success- 
fully done, children have experienced the delight of accomplish- 
ment and show unusually keen enjoyment of school work. They 
have read with more expression because their thoughts were of 
the idea, not the mechanics. Some words are forgotten but they 
can be reviewed and learned again. They are not limited to little 
words. The question is one of ideas. Word calling largely dis- 
appears and real reading is substituted. 








The English Problem and the Junior High 
School 


M. Mavpr Manury, Cuampaien, Ix1. 


T is a well-known and acknowledged fact that teach- 
ers of a particular subject are inclined to over-esti- 
mate the importance of that subject as compared 
with other subjects. We have no quarrel with 
@ that. It is well that it should be so, for no one 
J rion or ean put his life into doing that which 
seems less than the most important thing he can do. 
[es this is true I wish to state at the begin- 

ning that my work has not been English. As principal of the 
smaller high school of about one hundred fifty pupils and teacher 
of Latin and German I have come to these conclusions after years 
of observation and more or less unscientific experimentation :— 

The greatest problem of the whole school system is the English 
problem. 

It is still unsolved. It is the place where our schools all over 
the land have most miserably failed. Moreover the great mass 
of teachers are absolutely ignorant of what the failure is. Recog- 
nizing something wrong, educators have tried remedies here, there, 
and everywhere, but the real cause of the trouble has been left 
untouched because unrecognized. English has been worked over 
enough in these attempts, but the real difficulty has rarely been 
pointed out and when pointed out not truly understood : — 

We cannot read ! 

In a graduate class in the University of Chicago the summer 
of 1917 the professor in charge, before beginning a simple experi- 
ment said: ‘““We will open our books and read the directions for 
this experiment together. I wish to emphasize a few things, for 
I found this morning when I set the class to work without this 
explanation that most of them did not know what to do or had 
the wrong conception.” Examples could be multiplied just from 
a summer’s observation among educated men and women. 

Frequently finding pupils who were failing and not in the least 
interested in their high school history, I have again and again 
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asked them simply to read one page of history silently in my 
presence and when they had read it to close their books. Then 
asking them to tell me what they had read, I have received an- 
swers running something like this: “Somebody, I think his name 
begins with P or R, went somewhere over there and had a big 
fight with somebody and beat him. It was a great victory for it 
made a change somehow in what they did afterwards.” Toa 
question like “Can you tell me about Tiberins Gracchus?’ the 
answer comes with brightening face, “Oh, yes, I had to read a 
great long article about him in the library. He had a mother and 
she called him and his brother jewels. When he grew up he tried 
to pass some land laws and got killed.” 

Again and again in Algebra when pupils have absolutely failed 
to understand the work, and this is very likely to occur whenever 
they have the stated problems, I have purposely used the ‘very’ 
words of the book and no other arrangement, merely grouping the 
words according to sense and then told the pupil to work the prob- 
lem. Often he has done it at once. If he could not yet, I merely 
restated the problem word for word as the book had done, giving 
absolutely no other suggestion, and in the great majority of cases 
the pupil would then solve the problem. 

We rarely find a pupil who is exceptionally good in one line 
of work and exceptionally poor in another. In the few cases 
where that has proved true we have found that the excellent work 
is along some line requiring observation without much reading or 
else that the work has been talked over. [I am now leaving out 
of consideration the lazy bright boy who does his history well be- 
cause his history teacher injects some energy into him, but who 
will not work where the teacher is less insistent.] But whatever 
the excellent work of the generally incapable boy or girl proves to 
be, it has in my experience invariably been found to be of such 
a character that ‘it, at first at least, has not required reading. 
‘Later when the interest has been thoroughly aroused and books 
have become absolutely essential, fhe learner has taught himself 
to read, and then his work immediately improves along all lines, 
unless he has already become so specialized that he has lost the 
power of having a variety of interests. 

Tilustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. Everyday fur- 
nishes examples, not only in the schoolroom, but everywhere. 
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We cannot read! 

I am taking so much time in the statement of the problem be- 
cause it is so generally unrecognized. The great English problem 
before the Junior High School is not a question of how much or 
how little formal grammar should be introduced, but how shall 
we find out whether our pupils can read and how to teach them 
to - 
And it \is'a problem to find out if the boy can read. This is 
not so easily detected as it may at first seem, a fact which accounts 
for the general ignorance of this inability. Glibness in reading 
orally with fairly good expression is no proof of good reading at 
all. With the young child, even the love of silent reading, so 
called, is no proof. I knew a child in the second grade who read 
her school readers through and would entertain herself long periods 
at a time “reading” by herself. I was quite surprised one day 
when I accidentally found that what she had been reading had no 
connection in her mind with anything but the actual symbols in 
the book: she had “‘read” so many pages of them. I asked her to 
read aloud to me. She read very intelligently apparently. She 
even told me the story without looking at the book, showing a re- 
markable ability to do this—it had been told in school—so that 
even with my previous enlightenment as to her silent “reading”, 
I felt quite convinced she knew what this selection meant. But 


testing her a little further I found that, with so simple a sentence | 


as “I see a bird on the nest” she had no conception of any connec- 
tion between the word bird and the bird before her eyes on the 
lawn. To her the word nest and the nest in the tree were quite 
unrelated. It took me some time to find this out and then I won- 
dered at her peculiar deficiency. I was not surprised that her 
teacher had not discovered it, for it was in the first place by pure 
accident that I had noticed it. Further investigation however 


all along the line from the second grade through the high school: 


showed that this was not a deficiency peculiar to this one child 
alone, but a very gencral experience more or less pronounced every- 
where. 


Now what has the Junior High School idea to do with this prob- | 
-lem? It is a problem for the lower grades and the high school ' 


as well. It is a-pity that a child should ever be allowed to think 
it is reading at all when it is merely recognizing and pronouncing 
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what might as well be nonsense syllables for all the meaning they' 
have to him. Rut it is when the child reaches the Junior High’ 
School age, the adolescent period, that this really becomes a serious 
matter affecting every phase of the child’s life present and future. 

The child is now no longer satisfied with this jingle. He wants 
real things. Since neither he nor his teachers recognize the fact 
that he cannot read, he sees no connection between this reading —_ 
and real life. In fact there is none. Vaguely realizing some- 
thing of this we try manual training, vocational, prevocational 
work of all kinds hoping by some carefully thought out plans to 
hold the boy in school. We even decry too much book learning 
because we so frequently see the one who is content to pore over 
books is the one who cannot do things, who does not have ideas, 
who is neither practical nor visionary in any sense that produces 
results. Not knowing that even these people are not reading we 
come to have the greater admiration for the one who, as we think, 
interprets life rather than for the one who appears to be inter- 
preting books. 

Yet at the same time we see that for some reason the boy who 
drops out of school does not as a rule-succeed-in the world so 
well as the boy who stays on. Therefore we try all sorts of de- 
vices and schemes to hold them in school as long as we can. And 
the boy himself will stay on for fear of spoiling his future life 
even when he feels no real interest in the sckool work in the main 
: 
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with a kind of vague hope that high school and college will effect 
some wonderful change in kim that will put him in line with sue- 
cess. But frequently he gets through college without learning to 
read and college is condemned because the exceptional boy who 
dropped out of school at fourteen and who afterward learned to 
read can do a bigger and better work than he who managed to “get 
through” u college course. 

Does it need a Junior High School to solve this problem? This 
artiele is not intended to argue the need of the Junior High 
School. This is not necessary, for the Junior High School has. 
come. The idea of special study and work for the adolescent age 
as different from the preceding age has come to stay and to go 
on spreading over the country. The reason for it is almost axio-' 
matic. It may not manifest itself in separate buildings, im seg-| 
regation from those below and those above, but it does and must 
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manifest itself in changing methods and more careful arrangement 
for individual differences. It is here then that hope lies for the 
“solution of this great reading problem. 

As usual the first work must be with the teacher, and with this 
problem the first and most difficult step is to secure the recognition 
by the teachers-that-our children cannot read. As before stated 
we have recognized that our English was at fault, but have not 
recognized the real fault. \-For example we have found the chil- 
dren miserable oral readers and have put in oral expression of all 
kinds. [Note the suggested work in English for grades seven and 
eight given by David Sneddon. Also note Junior High School 
Catalogues.] Then our college men, finding that for some reason 
students do not get the required work done, raise the cry that so 
much oral work in the upper grades is not only not beneficial but 
positively detrimental, as it results in reading too slow for the needs 

of later work. VThen the question of silent reading is agitated 
and strong emphasis placed on that. But still the results are poor. 


é' 4 We try foreign language work ostensibly to help the English and 
\ the result is doubtful. And now we are asking,— 


When the child enters Junior High School can he read? He 
thinks he can. We think he can. A few can, and among these 
few are those bright students who have no tendency to drop out of 
school, who become our bright college students. From among these 
are almost sure to come our educators from the first grade up. 
For this very reason the trouble is the more difficult to detect: 
when one can read and another pronounces all the words with no 
grievous slips in expression, the former finds it very difficult to 
believe in the utter failure of the latter to get the meaning. When 
the latter. is questioned and shows but a vague idea we attribute 

_ it to forgetfulness, a momentary lack of attention, poor ability to 
express one’s meaning, to anything and everything but the real 
thing: an actual] inability to read at all. We ask him to read it) 
again and give him more and more exercises in oral and written 
expression—all well and good enough in their way and necessary 
in their place, but not at all the fundamental thing: reading itself. - 

Will it not be possible now when there is, as Charles Hughes 
Johnson of the University of Illinois, says in his address before 
the National Education Association, July 6, 1916, “a general edu- 
cational reawakening, renaissance, reconstruction marked by the 
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Junior High School movement’, when “text-book houses are an- 
nouncing new junior high school series of text-books, heralding, 
they claim, an education with new and invigorating ingredients”, 
—now while the Junior High School movement represents a “con- 
structive program for development,” will it not be possible to 
bring home the truth to the wide awake teachers—the truth of our 
greatest failure? With the knowledge of the truth once clear, 
the cure will be carefully worked out. And once reading is made 
sure all things else will follow: when all can read democracy will 
be safe without the need of war. 

Wher it is once recognized that our children—most of them— 
cannot read when they come to us in the seventh grade, and still 
cannot read when they graduate from High School—many of them ' 
—perhaps not so large a proportion now for so many have dropped 
out by the way because they could not read, though neither they 
nor their parents nor their teachers knew it—and that the great 
majority of adults cannot. read,—when this is once recognized, a 
very great step will have been taken. 

What can we do about it when we do recognize it? Frankly 
Ido not know. The Junior High School because it is awake and 
because it is dealing with children where it is absolutely neces- 
sary to find a solution or lose the child from higher education 
must and will fird a way. Its efforts will extend both upward — 
and downward, until the. child will never be allowed to think it 
is reading when it is not. 

A few suggestions, though meagre, may, however, be pertinent: 

First every teacher, not the English teacher alone, must be en- 
listed in the campaign. To how many teachers does “developing 
the new lesson” mean little more than explaining the words of 
the printed text which the child should be able to get for himself ? 
We might just as well work all his problems for him and make 
him think he was learning arithmetic or algebra because he could 
copy what we do! Let every teacher train the child in the right 
use of the text. A slavish following of the text is better than 
the painful inability to follow printed directions or to get infor- 
mation or joy from the printed page without the intervention of a 
teacher. 

Let every teacher recognize too that reading the printed page ’ 
is “a man’s job” as Prof. S. H. Clark of the University of Chicago 
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loves to quote from Whitman. It is not an easy matter. We 
would consider a teacher insane’ who presented a complicated 
problem in arithmetic or algebra and called for an immediate ‘so- 
lution, without any time for thinking it out. Yet we frequently 
ask a child to read a paragraph at.sight and call it good when he 
does not mispronounce or stumble too grievously. Make the child 


’ feel the joy of mastery of the meaning of a paragraph or line that 


the mastery of a no more difficult problem in mathematics or , 
science gives. I doubt if mathematics or science can offer any 
more difficult problems than does reading. Give the latter then 
the serious attention it deserves. I myself while principal of a 
high school and thinking of all pupils and all subjects, used to 
have far less sympathy with the child who failed in English than 
with the one who failed in mathematics, science, or foreign lan- 


' guage, believing in my ignorance that any child who would work 


could pass his English, while it required special ability to master 
the so-called harder subjects. Now I am inclined toward the 
other extreme: if a child can honestly read (not pronounce or mull 
over) and do all that is required of him in English, his other work 
will be comparatively easy. 

Once able to read, the schoolroom. is not a narrow place bounded 
by four walls where the pupil within envies the boy who is run- 
ning free in God’s Out-of-Doors, wonderful as the latter is. Sup- 
pose the boy out of doors knows every bird and bug, every tree 
and plant, every man and woman within reach—and of course he 
doesn’t—at the best how wide in his horizon compared with the 
boy who can at will, through his reading, travel over the uttermost 
ends of the earth, build the roads and bridges and ships over which 
and in which he travels, knows the human experiences of al] man- 
kind everywhere, enjoy the greatest and noblest the world ‘has 
produced ! 

Somehow give the adolescent boy and girl the ability to read 
together with some appreciation of its greatness and the number- 
less doors it opens into this magnificent universe of ours—far more 
wonderful than any fairyland—and many questions of over- 
crowded curriculums, of devices to keep them in school, of amuse- 
ment, of vocational guidance, of ethics and religion, will settle 
themselves as thev should be settled, gradually and without too 
much dogmatic human interference. 
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_ The Classical Question Again 


Grorer Austin Hitoncocx, Warr, Mass. 


SMES TT E Case against Compulsory Latin in a recent num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly by the President Em-. 
T eritus of Harvard University serves to renew inter- 
est in a vital but somewhat time-worn subject. As 
SxmmMOMMM: © Survey of the present position of classical study 
= in American education President Eliot’s article 
leaves nothing to be desired, and from the stand- 
point of the progressive man of today his defense 
of that position is at cnce logical and convincing. Even so ardent 
a lover of the classics as the late Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb 
would probably take no issne with his argument that the British 
Empire furnishes a fitter subject for the student of gevernment 
than the empire of Rome, or that the literature of the English 
language is richer and more varied than that of Rome or Greece, 
Yet one cannot help feeling that there is a very important point 
which President Eliot has left untouched, and that if we could 
rise a little above the mists of contemporary life we would obtain 
an outlook whence this whole problem of classical training would 
present a quite different aspect. 

There lies before me on my desk a letter from the late Lord 
Cromer in which, in referring to the humanities, he says: “I enter- 
tain a strong opinion that this class of study is most profitable to 
a nation. It acts as a deterrent to the national mind becoming 
materialized.” 

Have we not here the salient point in the whole classical argu- 
ment? “It acts as a deterrent to the national mind becoming ma- 
terialized.” Was the world ever in greater need of such a deter- 
rent than it is at the present time ? 

Were Herbert Spencer alive today I cannot but believe that he 
would modify considerably his opinion that science is the “subject 
best worth knowing.” To observe how this knowledge is giving 
rise to a movement of unrestrained commercialism and practical 
achievement; to note how this economic civilization is driving 
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the world rapidly towards state socialism or state slavery, accord- 
ing as one wishes to view it; to realize that this progressive adapta- 
tion and subordination of the individual to the material interests 
of society must have an ending; and to forecast the nature of that 
ending from present happenings in Europe—all this is calculated 
to make a far less profound thinker than the great individualist 
philosopher very seriously question whether the educational trend 
that has occurred since the radical change in the administration of 
Harvard is wholly in the right direction. 

Education, it is true, is but one of many factors in the forma- 
tion of national character and the shaping of civilization, and 
perhaps there is a tendency to overestimate its importance. Cer- 
tainly it does one no harm to remember that there were many 
able and well-trained minds before the days of kindergartens, 
Montessori methods, and Muensterbergian psychological tests. 
Yet whether we view the educational system of a country as pre- 
dominantly the product of the times or the maker of the times, 
it is a powerful influence for good or evil. 

Now does education find its true purpose in seeking to discover 
the specific talent of the individual pupil and to effect his training 
along the “line of greatest endowment”, as Dr. Balliet expresses 
it, with the main object, tacitly implied if not openly expressed, 
of economic success and social efficiency? Or is it the mission 
of education to act as a conserver of culture and the higher life, 
curbing the manifold traits and deflections of personality, and di- 
recting the pupil along those lines of intellectual and moral de- 
velopment which the broad experience of the world has proved to 
be essential to the formation of sterling character and the noblest 
manhood? Whichever position we accept as representing most 
fully the object of educational effort is bound materially to modify 
our estimate of classical training, and incidentally to revea) our 
philosophy of life and eivilization. Pressed to its logical con- 
elusion, the one ideal leads to the efficiency state, a unit of material 
greatness shaping its own moral code as its increasing power im- 
pels it towards world dominion. The other ideal tends in the di- 
rection of a progressive idealization of life, manifesting itself in 
democratic government, the rights of conscience and individual 
allegiance to God. 
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Because, as President Eliot tells us, “the idea of the cultivated 
person, man or woman, has distinctly changed during the past thirty- 
five years”, are we to infer that the new conception is an improve- 
ment upon the old? No one who has closely observed the trend of 
American life during that interval will seriously question that the 
supreme need of the country today is neither chemists, engineers 
nor lawyers but men and woman of the old-fashioned moral and in- 
tellectual type. From the standpoint of the new education these men 
and women would probably be deficient in sense training and tech- 
nical knowledge, but this deficiency would not seriously impair 
their usefulness either as parents or citizens. Even though un- 
skilled in conducting “surveys” and making reports they would 
not be neglectful of introspection, nor would they seek to evade 
the responsibility which its disclosures entail. By their very 
presence they would purify political and commercial practice, 
purge society, of its whims and fancies, and curb the violence of its 
action and reaction. Above all, they would simplify life and re- 
place the hedonic and materialistic drift with lofty and enduring 
ideals. 

Is the university of today with its multitude of courses and 
elective system, its giant stadium and spectacular commencement, 
supplying the country with this kind of men and women? Or is 
it lending its efforts to the further development of a material 
civilization which has already attained proportions unwieldy and 
threatening yet gives no sign of abatement? England has been 
severely criticised for its conservatism in educational matters, 
but I venture to assert that Oxford has played no small part in 
spreading the Englisk tongue around the seven seas while the ex- 
treme proclivity of Germany for science and technical knowledge 
has contributed very materially to its present plight. 

Science is the dissection of the material universe. It deals with 
a realm of force and mechanicalized adjustments—a world at once 
rigid, uncompromising and non-moral. How such knowledge is 
going to “strengthen the moral purposes of mankind, and make 
possible a secure civilization founded on justice, the sanctity of 
contracts and good-will”, requires a fuller elucidation than Presi- 
dent Eliot has given us. 

The pursuit of inductive science and technical knowledge is 
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today carrying mankind into regions of intellectual and moral 
chaos, while the necessity of co-ordinating in practical life the 
rapidity multiplying fruits of this knowledge is enthroning the 
state as the arbiter of right and wrong, and causing service to 
society to become invested with the character of service to Deity. 
It is establishing in modern life the religion of the Positivist 
which Huxley so aptly characterised as “Catholicism minus Chris- 
tianity”, a purely finite conception, lacking moral foundation, and 
constituting one of the most subtle phases of materialism the world 
has experienced. Burying himself in a civilization of his own 
creating, man is losing his larger self in the maze of its intricacies 
and the stiffening organization which its regulation demands. 

What is the remedy? Is it more technical knowledge? A still 
greater economic complexity? A yet stiffer organization of so- 
ciety and the state? 

A civilization founded upon a progressive technicalization is 
erecting its own scaffold. Organization can secure through force 
an equalization of social and economic life and thus effect a cer- 
tain measure of justice between man and man. But such an 
achievement is little more than a palliative, dangerous because of 
its very delusiveness. Moral strength is not the product of force 
and technical training, nor does it reach its highest expression in 
the efficiency state. Governmental paternalism is the inevitable 
sequence of an over-developed economic civilization but it affords 
no true remedy for the evils which such a civilization calls forth. 
Justice is of the spiritual world, not of the material, and to expect 
that the Great Community can be reached through a process of 
economic standardization and a progressive organic regulation of 
society is utterly futile. 

Progress is the overcoming of the lower self. It is neither the 
creation of an economic complexity nor is it a constant reshaping 
of material conditions in the quest of the philosopher’s stone. 
That stone is within every man, and it is the province of education 
to aid him in finding it. Restraining competition by developing 
and strengthening the inner life rather than by perfecting a sys- 
tem of external cortrol, education should abate economic achieve- 
ment, lessen the organic structure of society, and render govern- 
ment increasingly a matter of local administration and laissez-faire. 
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The course of civilization is not an Appian Way but rather an 
Alpine path with its many windings and zizzags. Is it not pos- 
sible that today the world is approaching one of these turning- 
points? When the self-destructive character of contemporary civ- 
ilization is generally realized, when it is perceived that the founda- 
tion of democracy and the security of progress are to be found 
neither in physical research nor the equipment of the specialist, 
but in the comprehensive grasp and moral attainment of the larger 
man, we may look for a substantial return to the liberal education 
of old in the effort to draw nearer those fundamental principles of - 
existence which know neither time nor place. 

There is an ancient Greek maxim which the modern world has 
largely forgotten. Myéév dyav applies to every phase of material 
life and cannot be ignored with impunity. It governs the pur- 
suit of technical knowledge and the application of that knowledge. 
It governs the economic civilization which thereby results, and the 
social organization which that civilization requires for its support. 
The relative drift has proceeded too far and should call forth a 
stern, “Nothing in excess.” 

It is true that from our present standpoint classical civilization 
ernbodied many archaic features. Slavery abounded, the position 
of woman was far from commendable, and freedom and tyranny 
fought side by side for expression in public life. But, unlike 
chemistry and the physical sciences, the study of those wonderful 
languages and literatures is fraught with a human interest, bring- 
ing its devotees into contact with the mightiest intellects the world 
has seen. And as I think of that great Englishman who expressed 
in so remarkable a degree those qualities of wisdom and character 
which are drawing under a single flag peoples of every race, relig- 
ion and clime, not in the interest of national aggrandisement or 
dynastic ambition, but that they may enjoy the blessings of se- 
curity and peace while acquiring the art of self-government, his 
words in reference to claszical training take on a special signifi- 
cance—“It acts as a deterrent to the national mind becoming ma- 
terialized.” 











Concerning the Pupil 


Laura A, Merer, Bay View Hier Scuoon, 
MitwavKeEE, WIs. 


fmm S TT ROUGH the length and breadth of the land a cry 
is heard, The schools do not educate! And unlike 
«3 most complaints, the accusation comes most strong- 
ly from those who hold themselves responsible for 
mimmonnncg the situation. The educators of the country are 
attacking the problem with the zeal of reformers. 
: [ More and more incisive are the dictums that issue 
CuO? from platform and press. Investigations are rife; 
committees vie with each other in experiment and demonstration. 
Thousands of teachers engaged in professional study throng the 
halls of normal schools, colleges, and universities all through the 
hot summer months. Meanwhile, what of the pupil? While so 
much attention is centered upon the educators, may we not ask, 
Who is this that is to be educated, and what does educate him? 
Has he any mental life of his own, or does the school graft it upon 
him, and then seek tenderly to nurture it? Is the pupil chiefly 
the object of pedagogic effort? It would appear to be a foregone 
conclusion that whatever improvement can be brought about, must 
come through the exertion of the teachers—through better methods, 
more fully adapted courses, more genuinely attractive studies, more 
perfectly articulated work. Can the pupils themselves contribute 
nothing toward reaching the desired end? Shall they still bear 
the minimum of responsibility for their own mental growth ? 
Well may we raise the question, Just what is the child’s place 
in the educational process? Ostensibly all thought is focussed 
upon him: in reality is he not lost sight of in the maze of ideas 
and theories wrought about him? If we picture him as he really 
is, what do we see? Even after he has fallen under the spell of 
formal education, he lives in a world all his own, a charming 
egotist. Sufficient unto himself, he makes observations, he passes 
judgment, he ventures boldly forth and with enviable independ- 
ence acquires skill and power; he grows in knowledge and sym- 
pathy; he is ever ready for new conquests. He is not always 
victorious, but he always profits by his activities, for experience 
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is his real school. Ask the men and women who have told us 
about themselves, what were the vital elements in their childhood, 
and what were the things that fed fuel to the fire of their young 
souls. School and the reactions that came through school work 
were seldom among them. The essential realities in youth were 
the impressions that came through their own spontaneous activity 
and reflection, and in these their days were richly productive. By 
such means the adventurous spirit of childhood reached out for 
that which might minister to its life and satisfy its cravings. 
After all, what a personage the young child is. Autobiography 
and biography and our own souls tell us that the actual self of 
the child is no less an individuality, a personality, than that of 
the mature man or woman. But what does it profit him during 
the course of his schooling? If we are truthful, must we not 
often say, The child was more truly a personality before he en- 
tered school than ever again? We know the sad fact only too 
well. If such a statement were mere sentimentality, how easily 
we might dismiss the subject. Instead, we have a problem to 
solve: Why does the school have so little share in the making of 
a life? What happens when the child enters school ? 

Just this: he soon finds that his independent activity is not 
needed. All that is expected of him is that he take his cue from 
the teacher, and accept her suggestions. The more closely he fol- 
lows her lead, the easier his fate. One of two things is the result. 
In the one case, he accepts the inevitable; disgusted with the tire- 
some routine of which he has become a part, he tolerates school 
only because he must, and because everybody else seems to do so; 
but his chief interest continues to be the things that offer him 
values worth while. In the other case, since the definite assigned 
tasks of the school must be performed, he devotes to them his 
native ingenuity, and devises independent methods which give . 
him secret satisfaction even in the dullness of repeated grind. 
Unfortunately, one result is almost as undesirable as the other. 

From the very nature of his mind, the boy is more likely to 
develop the former attitude. It soon expresses itself in varying 
degrees of intensity, from mild indifference toward school to down- 
right hatred of the institution and rebellion against its mandates. 
His thoughts run far afield; his resourcefulness is applied else- 
where. We know its fruits from many a story of a bad boy in 
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literature and—from hours of reminiscence. And if we wanted 
further proof, the annals of the juvenile courts would not fail to 
convince. 

By his mischief the adventuresome child has forced himself 
upon the attention of his elders. But what of the unobtrusive 
little people who do not thus startle the world to attention? How 
do they busy their minds, and what outlet do they find for their 
less boisterous energy. What activity is disguised beneath their 
quiet devotion to the appointed labors of the schoolroom? Too lit- 
tle attention has been given to the more docile boys and girls, 
They also busy themselves as best they can, but how profitably, 
that is the question. To be sure, their efforts are confined to a 
limited sphere usually well within the bounds of order and good 
behavior; but whereas the industry of the young renegade is 
alarming, that of the model child is often pitiful to the extreme. 
And yet the curious schemes which such children evolve for their 
own employment, are not without psychological interest; trivial 
as they may seem, they show deliberate circumspection on the part 
of the individual child, and conscious management of his intel- 
lectual kingdom. What for example is the significance of such 
instances as the following ? 

An eight year old said with reference to spelling, “I always 
try to get acquainted with my words. Believe doesn’t bother me. 
T say, ‘If you really believe, look at me with your eye.’—That 
means the letter / next to the 7. And for receive I say, ‘Open 
your bag and receive something.’—That’s the e next to the round 
c.” 

“How did you know that too was the word you wanted here ?” 

“Tt said too-0-0-0-0 cold, and that means more than one 0.” 

“But why not two? That also is a bigger word than to.” 

“Oh, that really spells twoh. I always say to myself what the 
word really spells. And sometimes I try to think what things 
look like. I always know that chimney is spelled with an e be- 
fore the y because chimneys are hollow all the way down, and the 
e stands for the hole. And a key has:a hole in it, and a valley is 
hollow too.” 

“But how about money ?” 

“Well, m-o-n-y would be pronounced mohny, and two n’s would 
make it sound like %onny, so it must be m-o-n-e-y. And anyway, 
I saw some Chinese money with a hole in the middle.” 





— 
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Fancies there are, yes, but not without a happy development of 
analogy, association, concentration, resourcefulness. 

Surely everyday drill in arithmetic problems does not offer very 
promising material for original treatment; but it also serves its 
turn. One child of eight years instated herself as umpire over 
two rival workmen called A and B, according to the language of 
mental arithmetie. When she had problems to work, she would 
assign them alternately to A and B one day, and to B and A the 
next, for there must be no favoritism. Of course both men wanted 
to have all their problems right, and both wanted to be equally’ 
quick about the work. The girl therefore would reason with each 
in turn: “Hadn’t you better do it this way?—Think of some 
other plan. This won’t work.—Don’t you remember that 
12 X 12== 144? You mustn’t forget, Mr. B. Why, Mr. A. 
knows that.”—-And so on. This was real fun, and was carried 
out in other lessons as well. 

Another child, age seven, varied this method by letting herself 
be one of two imaginary contestants, the other being named Lizzie, 
in honor of her rival in the weekly spelldown. The pros and cons 
in their case were settled by reference to the book. In thinking 


out problems, getting answers to questions in geography, acquir- 


ing fluency in reading, ete., she delighted in scoring little triumphs 
over “Lizzie”. 

So too, countless variations of the imaginary class of pupils and 
the “playing school” idea have been used by children the world 
over to furnish a sphere of self activity, since the school denied 
them this native right. 

Likewise children’s schemes work for efficiency. The same 
child who once outrivalled “Lizzie”, when ten years old was very 
fond of pretty clothes. She discovered, however, that this vanity 
interfered with her success at school. Whenever she was particu- 
larly pleased with her appearance, she was sure to do poor work. 
She began to consider her attire an important factor in her career. 
She resolved that all her apparel should be identified with good 
luck. For instance, when she wore a pair of new shoes, she would 
give herself this warning: “Work hard now, so that these shoes 
may always be good luck shoes. This is their first try out. Make 
it a success.” And she would. Thereafter she would remind 
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herself, “These are good luck shoes. I must not spoil the charm,” 
and thus she playfully trained herself in habits of efficiency. 

But what did the school do to co-operate with her? Her self- 
discipline resulted in great accuracy and speed of work. She 
would finish the assigned tasks before any of the dreamers. What 
was her reward? A smile, and “You'll have time to write your 
words two more times,” or “Better work your problems again to 
make sure you haven’t any mistakes.” 

“But I’ve proved them all.” 

“It won’t hurt to go over them again,” is the response.—“And 
are you sure you know all the words in the language lesson? Id 
study it once more.”— Always the same attitude. We repeat, 
What is the significance of these things ? 

What harm is there in teaching a pupil to be thorough ? is asked. 
After a pupil has proved his problems, what greater thoroughness 
can he attain? When he has completed the exercises as they are 
planned, has he not achieved thoroughness in the eyes of the teacher 
who made the assignment? If he has worked well, he has done 
more. Continued repetition of school exercises does not breed 
thoroughness ; it teaches children to mark time. Lost motion in 
the schoolroom, who does not know it? All the zest of conquest 
is gone; the treadmill process is begun. Worse than that: the 
lackadaisical effort that follows, inflicts positive injury on the 
sensitive mind. In the upper grades the children are given more 
leeway, and various means are provided to furnish outlets for sur- 
plus energy; but the havoc has already been wrought. The child 
of moderate capacity, easily satisfied with his accomplishments, 
has settled down to a humdrum existence whose lethargy only 
grows as time wears on. The physically energetic child has dis- 
covered long since that no mountains will fall if he does not do all 
the work laid out for him. Somehow he will get along without 
sv much drudgery; and as has already been said, he tries other 
fields and pastures new, and never gains the mastery to which he 
would eagerly aspire if he but caught a glimpse of that as a pos- 
sible goal. 

The conscientious child, on the other hand, has unfortunately 
been made to feel that everything one does must be done over and 
over again before it can legitimately be considered done. In the 
case of this little girl, it was not long before a pernicious habit was 
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formed, It appeared everywhere, even to the extent that when 
she looked up a word in the dictionary she always. reopened the 
book and read again for fear she had not seen aright. So it was 
in all her work ; it became an obsession that lasted all through her 
school days and beyond. ‘The self-discipline, the power of concen- 
tration, the appreciation of efficiency, the joy of work,—all come 
to such an end. Never the interested question, “How do you do 
your work to get through so soon? I wonder if you can do better 
still. Have you ever tried this way?’ Not a word of apprecia- 
tion or recognition is given, though children love approbation, and 
are quite willing to tell their successful methods. Indeed they 
delight in a little experience meeting in which they interchange 
ideas on how to study, how to memorize quickly, how to enjoy 
geography, how to become proficient in arithmetic; and it is sur- 
prising how quickly those children who have not yet discovered that 
there are better and poorer ways of study, awaken to new possibili- 
ties in such an atmosphere. 

But so rarely are the children allowed to contribute from their 
fund of experience, and still more rarely are they encouraged in 
their mental adventure. If they could but come into their own! 
Is it not a strange anomaly that all observers of children delight 
in watching the growing power of the young mind during the years 
that precede school life, and hail with delight any such early evi- 
dence of association of ideas, of valuation and of judgment, or of 
any of the higher mental activities, and yet, though such develop- 
ment is expected, formal education takes so little account of these 
budding powers? Only here and there do books on the theory of 
teaching offer suggestions on this most vital phase of the problem, 
and even their words are slow to find a hearing.* Usually the 
child’s own resources are hardly considered, yet how rich they are. 
Faculties for dramatization, perception of analogy, association of 
ideas, executive ability, pleasure in exercising judgment, rigid 
training in concentration, delight in self-control in mental as well 
as in physical activity, native vigor,—all these powers and more 
does the child possess. 


* Dewey. Interest and Effort in Education. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. 
Earhart. See Coleen to Study. Houghton Mifflin Company,1909. 
Teaching. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. 
Judd. The eouholegy of High School Subjects. Ginn and Company, 1915. 
McMurray. How to Study and Teaching How to Study. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1909. 
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Nor is this an exaggerated statement. The incidents cited 
above for illustration do not present the high water marks of ex- 
perience. They are typical everyday situations without glamor 
or halo. In no case was there strong emotion present to kindle a 
brighter flame of thought. Far more effective analysis could be 
made of the thoughts and emotions that belong to critical situa- 
tions in child life, such for example as come to the bold adventurer 
or to the incorrigible mischief-maker. What thrills, what indelible 
impressions, what terrible lessons, what powerful revelations do we 
not find rehearsed in the childhood chapters of autobiography from 
William Wordsworth and Benjamin Franklin to Mary Antin and 
Katherine Keith! And they find their parallel in the youthful 
memories of every one who once was a child. 

But we are concerned neither with such experiences nor with the 
life of those laggards and ne’er do wells whose interests are quite 
divorced from school. They too are a study in themselves, and as 
“retarded children” are receiving just attention. We are dis- 


cussing now the average schoolboy and girl, and the world in which | 


children live when they have yielded to the reign of schooldays. 
Our question is, What account does the school take of the capac- 
ities of the child and of the actual world in which the child lives ? 
What recognition does it give to the true child? What becomes 
of its splendid promise of power? 

Madame Montessori’s work would seem to indicate that even 
the kindergarten has tended often to impose upon the child from 
without rather than to.lead to natural development. In the ele- 
mentary grades, manual training, applied drawing, and the social- 
izing of the regular work have done much to make the hours spent 
in school a time of more wholesome occupation; and yet there is 
not a school in the land where the intellectual activity of the pupils 
cannot offer a duplicate of the experience of the thoroughgoing 
ten year old just described. They whose business it is to train the 
mind, struggle with devices of their own to secure and to hold 
interest and to obtain results; they cajole and compel, they direct 
and control, and all the while they are assuming a passive or re- 
bellious pupil who must be led or driven. Why do the schools 
persist in ignoring the fact that a child has more or less effective 
methods of his own? But teachers are so busy with subject-mat- 
ter and with schemes to reduce it to forms readily absorbed by 
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children, that they forget about the pupil’s burning desire for real 
activity ; and instead of employing this most valuable force, they 
regard themselves as the burden-bearers of whom an extravagant 
expenditure of energy is expected, while the pupils must needs 


seek for themselves, if they can, profitable application of their 
powers. 


IV. 


Why should this be so? The teacher’s business is not to impart 
knowledge; it is to help the children to use their own minds and 
to get knowledge for themselves. And from this truism follows a 
corollary: it is not the teacher’s business to drill the pupils in the 
rudiments of education, but to see to it that the pupils drill them- 
selves. Just as much as we call only that discipline good which 
enables people to act voluntarily according to principles which 
they understand and adopt, in other words, that which leads them 
to gevern themselves, so only that is real teaching which fosters 
true mental activity. That alone deserves the name education. 

But the emphasis is placed elsewhere. The school says to the 
pupil, “Here is work for you. Do it.—These are your tasks. You 
will perform them in due time.” When the physical world is con- 
cerned, we do not work so stupidly, either in school or out of it. 
Never would a manual training teacher say, “Class, here are your 
materials and requisite instruments: make or construct this or that 
thing; have it ready by such and such a time.” In fact, no one 
can even bear to see a child clumsily undertake a self-appointed 
task without wishing to show him the most practical way of ac- 
complishing his end. The laziest tramp lounging on the river 
bank will show a struggling urchin a better way to bait his hook. 
But at school—rare indeed is the instructor who even intimates 
that there are effective ways of studying as well as of woodwork- 
ing, bricklaying, tailoring, or of anything else; and rarer still is 
the one who successfully sets his pupils at the task of developing 
habits of mind rather than of performing assignments. The aver- 
age teacher announces to her class, “For Monday we will memorize 
this poem,” without the slightest concern how the children will go 
about the task, or whether there is any improvement possible in 
their modes of study or not. And when the energetic teacher 
does say, “Let us work one of the problems of tomorrow’s lesson 
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so that you may know how,” she makes most of the suggestions 
herself,+ refusing the co-operation of the class. 

That most wonderful of all instruments, the human mind, the 
child may use or abuse without protest from any one. Let him 
dull a chisel, and a quick hand snatches it from him. But Jet him 
dull his perception, let him stultify his wits, and no one cares. 
The real child is altogether ignored. He is robbed of the joy of us- 
ing his own initiative; he is asked only to do as his instructor says. 
And meanwhile he becomes a prodigal in the use of his mentality. 
Is it a wonder that we see such wastefulness of time and talent 
all about us? Here and there an instructor may deal rationally 
with the child mind. Now and then one may find in the school- 
room such a teacher as “Emmy Lou” called a “real person” ; but 
no sooner have her live methods attracted attention than they are 
misapplied a hundred times over by other unthinking instructors. 
The child’s satisfaction in the success of his self-discipline, the 
pleasure in finding that he can’ think independently, the ability to 
progress and to rejoice in his growing prowess, all are ground to 
dust in the mill of school methods. What wonder then that we 
have first the indifferent student, then the passive one, and then 
the utterly dependent creature that sits idly by and asks, “How 
are you going to amuse or entertain us today?’ All the love of 
conquest is gone; the pupil has nothing to contribute, for no one 
recognizes the importance of what is of utmost value to him; and 
he needs put forth no effort, for there is nothing that demands his 
best. 

Bill’s argument was right. 

“Come on, Rusty, go fishin’ wid me.” 

“Nope, I can’t.” 

“Why can’t yer? Course ye kin, Comeon. I got nuff tackle, 
an’ dandy bait too.” 

“Nope. Got to study.” 

“Aw, shucks. What ye got to study fer? Make ’em larn ye.” 

And most of the pupils agree with Bill. —Do we read in the 
faces of passersby how many of the tragedies of life are traceable 
to this attitude encouraged in our schools ? 


¢ School and Soctfety, 20: 505, ff. ~ 
Earhart. Teaching Children to Study, pp. 76, 129, 171. 


(To be continued in December Education.) 
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The Personality of an Evening School 
Teacher 
Ratpu C, Firrs, Director or Eventne Sconoots, 
GarDNER, Mass. 


suuunommmnSTTE Massachusetts Statute states the duties of a 

— teacher in these terms—“to impress upon the minds 

of children and youths committed to their care and 

instruction the principles of piety and justice, and 

mM & sacred regard for truth, love of their country, 

humanity and universal benevolence, sobriety, in- 

= = dustry and frugality, chastity, moderation and tem- 

Foe orance, and those other virtues which are orna- 

ments of human society and the basis upon which a republican con- 
stitution is founded”. 

It is an essential part of “the job” of an evening school teacher 
to be enthusiastic and sympathetic. The Evening School is the 
Public Organization that is trying to Americanize a Community. 

May I make a few statements as I would speak to a teacher - 
who was just trying to hold down a job instead of being on it ?— 
You are the man on the firing line, the destiny of these aliens 
rests partly in your power. It is up to you to be the man in the 
trench and win for your country and for civilization the hearts 
of the alien population. You are paid for it, your duty demands 
it. They are the.people in need, you must be their friend in- 
deed. A sympathetic understanding is as necessary in evening 
school work as a bayonet is in a charge. You are fighting the 
battle fhat may save the American Nation from internal revolu- 
tion after this world war is over. If you are unqualified to meet 
the situation, prepare yourself for what is to come. You now 
have the opportunity to act. This is the time when there is the 
“sifting out of the hearts of men before His judgment seat.” 

The virtues that must be taught children arid youths are just 
as important to be instilled into the minds of those who have 
been in this country but for a short time, and who have met more 
frequently people without these virtues than those with them. 
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And it is only through reaching “the hearts of men” by being a 
living example of what they desire to be that the work is done. 
“Actions speak louder than words”. 

Business is built upon nickles and dimes. It is not a question 
of the income but how much is saved. The nickles and dimes of 
an evening school organization are the friendly acts of the teach- 
ing staff. It is not a question of how many come the first night, 
‘but of how long they stay. Business principles must be used 
in school work. The process is slow, the undertakings are not 
easy. All good things come slowly, and we must do our bit. We 
need the pupils, the pupils need you. In the day school the pupils 
must attend regardless of the personality of the teacher. In the 
shop men act a certain way for fear of being fired. But with 
evening school work it is different. If the “take it or leave it 
spirit” is assumed by the teacher, the pupils will leave without 
even saying “good-night”. They feel that it isn’t worth while. 

The unsympathetic example of the teacher means bad advertis- 
ing. Continuous and permanent attendance is desired year after 
year; and when many men are lost the first year, it means always 
an unprogresgive school. The problem of keeping a pupil within 
the school system is the same as the Hiring and Firing Problem of 
the Factory. In both cases the failure to keep the men on the job 
is expensive and non-progressive. 

Make your pupils get the habit. These men make a choice as 
to how their evenings shall be spent. Make them feel that they 
cannot get along without the school work and especially you. 
Strive to have a record attendance. Remember that their atten- 
dance is voluntary, and that you are the attendance advertiser. 
You are the drawing card of the show, the leading lady of the 
evening entertainment. Make the pupils feel at home. Make 
them feel glad that they have come. Greet them in a whole hearted 
manner. Make the greeting personal. Show them that you are 
interested in their affairs. Call all of your pupils by their first 
name. It breaks the ice, and they appreciate it. Also make your 
pupils sorry that the evening is over. Send them home good 
natured. First and last impressions stick longest. Make them 
feel that there is something better coming the next session. This 
kind of an atmosphere cannot be created if the “leading lady” is 
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not playing her part in earnest. Remember that the evening 
school must be a live organization, filled with live wires. The 
spirit of sympathy is catching. It radiates in every direction, and 
permeates the atmosphere. Remember that you are a human 
dynamo. You create an electric field. All persons within this 
field are affected in a marked degree by the kind and amount of 
energy you create. Take life seriously, but don’t be a dead one. 
Get the kick into your work, and strike a knockout blow. Drive 
home to your pupils that life is more than a ten hour day in the 
factory but that work is only a means to an end,—the privilege to 
live, to progress, and to be independent. Remember that your 
pupils are sizing you up, and every moment is interpreted by your 
men. You are in the lime light. You must play your part. 

Follow up cases of absence. Make the work a personal affair. 
A personal letter from you means more than one written by me. 
You are in closer contact with your pupils. -Make yourself indis- 
pensable. Be a force in the organization. Don’t be afraid that 
you will be doing another person’s work. Every pupil that you 
reach means more personal power that must be credited to you. 
Efficiency can only be secured when you are master of your own 
situation. Every case of continual absence is due to some cause. © 
Your work can prevent it to some extent, if you make a personal 
investigation. It is for your benefit. Remember that I will co- 
operate with you in every possible way. Record and report your 
findings and then decide whether the work is worth while. There 
can be but one answer to the question. You have become broader 
minded and more sympathetic, even though other results are not 
forth coming. 

As a Principal I must listen to all, and must appreciate the 
work of the teacher and pupil. I must be sympathetic and en- 
thusiastic. But I must also valuate, and see the point of view of 
all committed to our care and instruction. What must I do when 
Mike Austerwicz tells me that “teacher no good,” “me want new 
teacher”? ‘Me want that teacher,” pointing at a room in another 
part of the building. Surely the heart of Mike was not reached 
by Miss A., and it is also evident that the teacher Mike 
desires has unconsciously reached Mike’s heart. And when Joe 
Koski says, ““Me like my teacher, Miss B. good teacher, no want 
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new teacher,” when I desire to put him in a new class that I think 
better suited to his needs, I know that Miss B. has been doing some- 
thing that is lasting. And when pupils of other years hunt in 
every room to find the teacher that they understand and really 
know, regardless of the work that she is assigned to do, I am sure 
that Personality of the Teaching Staff is the Controlling Factor 
in Evening School Attendance. 


Remember that an Evening School is a foundry in which the - 


raw material to be moulded are human beings, and that you are the 
skilled pattern maker that designs what form the final product is 
to take. Your duty is to humanize their interests, and instill 
American Standards. Let us stand for all that is best in society. 
Let us do our bit, and let us be big enough to handle the job that is 
given us to do. 


The Volunteer. 


Who was the child that stood at the entry 
Watching the khaki-clad file as they passed ? 

Did you not heed her? She saw every soldier 
Ciaimed by a group of his friends, but the last. 
He, while the rest heard farewells and good wishes, 
Having none there to bless him, turned away. 
Nobody saw but. the child. I watched her 

Push through the masses, and heard her say: 


“Have you no friends, poor soldier, to meet you? 
Have you no dear little girl, to cry? 
When you are going where guns will be shooting 
Wasn’t there someone to tell you good-bye? 
Don’t you wish you, too, had someone to kiss you? 
I will, then, sir, if you want me to. 
Good-bye—and when I say ‘Now I Lay Me,’ 
T'll have God remember you.” 
JULIA MARTIN, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Art for Happiness. 
Grace Pavt Leaw, Art Department, Soutn PuriLapELpHiA 


Higu Scuoou ror Girts. 


eummoumme? |'THOUT attempting to distinguish fine from indus- 
trial art or to weigh their relative worth, I, a teacher 

W in a girls’ high school, shall emphasize the value of 
art in everyday life to everyday people. Children 
wmveurw0,, » Of the public schools are drawn from what is termed 
the middle and lower classes. It is my pleasant 
task to attempt to quicken the senses and the sensi- 
bility of these children. In a few years they will 
be responsible in a large degree for the progress or the retardation 
of humanity—they are to be the world’s workers. Should they 
not count the earning of their daily bread a joy instead of a curse ? 

The average girl enters high school with at best such fragmen- 
tary training and so little comprehension of the principles of art 
that it is wisest for the art teacher to introduce her subject wpon 
the supposition that her pupil knows nothing of it. But though 
ignorant of its fundamentals, she is plastic and receptive, keenly 
alive to the call of beauty particularly if the call be one touching 
upon her own personal life and surroundings. Why should art 
be taught her at all, and what should we teach to meet the require- 
ments of and to best equip her for her future life? How shall we 
arouse her interest in art and stimulate its growth during the few 
and short intervals we are allowed to instruct her ? 

With her faculties perhaps her only endowment this girl stands 
facing life and her life work. Her eyes and her hands, means to 
ends in other studies, shall here become independent entities. Her 
eyes shall be taught the pleasure of seeing and her hands the 
pleasure of doing; perhaps her sight shall become vision, and her 
deftness, creation. At least, she cannot fail to behold the unfold- 
ing of the wonder-land and the beauty into which she is being in- 
troduced, with a stimulating and increasing reverence. Whether 
home-maker or wage-earner this insight and training will be found 
valuable assets to her outlook upon life and her ability to meet its 
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responsibilities. We see what we look for, and we enter upon the 
activities of life, with much the same spirit or lack of spirit as our 
associates. The teacher must point the better way, she must light 
the fire of enthusiasm, she must encourage endeavor. 

The public school is our national refinery. It’s aim is to train 
the masses to meet the demands of the nation; to make trained 
working citizens of its boys and girls. It is supported by the 
taxes of the people and can be no respecter of persons. Mr. George 
de Forest Brush, before the Ethical Culture Society of Philadel- 
phia last winter, lamented the fact that the genius and the talented 
could receive no special instruction in it. They receive all it gives 
to any, but that gift must of necessity and justice be impartial. 
Instruction to a class of forty girls must per force be collective. 
In Philadelphia, however, gifted pupils may obtain free scholar- 
ships in the School of Industrial Art, where they receive thorough 
and individual instruction in the work for which they are best 
fitted. 

We are a people of crudeness and seconds. The bulk of hu- 
manity dumped upon our shores is in greater part wholly un- 
trained, the cast-offs of other nations. The Jew, the Pole, the 
Hungarian, the Lithuanian, and many other immigrants bring 
with them no art heritage. But they bring their children, and 
these children swarm into the public schools hungry and eager, but 
ignorant. 

The Man with the Hoe belongs to an age not yet passed. Millet, 
himself a peasant, suffered poverty and also used the hoe from ne- 
cessity, but he had climbed from darkness to light, from blindness 
and ignorance to a receptive, expressive being. The earth and her 
tiller were his subjects of inspiration, and he labored amongst 
them with a joy and an insight born of a sympathy and a kinship 
unknown to the uninstructed in the mysteries of art. It was his 
mission to portray this relationship, to reveal the harmony between 
man and his work. And this is the bounty of art,—to give to the 
dull, understanding; to the blind, vision; to unite the earth and 
her children that they may bloom together—the one blessing the 
other. 

The public school cannot take the place of the studio or the 
craft shop, but it is becoming more and more a center of voca- 
tional training; and so, indirectly and unconsciously, a center of 
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art training. Art touches all industry, and the industrial worker 
gains his first impression of art in the public school although he re- 
mains under its instruction for too short a time to acquire any- 
thing like technical excellence. ‘Labor without art,” said Car- 
lyle, “is brutality.” May I add that education without art is 
ruthlessness; the placing of power in hands that have never 
been taught to respect the handiwork of others. This ruthless 
hand, cropping out in industry and governments and sundry places 
is today dismantling the world of its beauty and wrecking its hap- 
piness. Knowledge may be culture, but it is not art and it is not 
happiness. 

In the high school with which I am associated, all girls are re- 
quired to study drawing for one year only. This work, given for 
one and one half hours per week, is equivalent to one six-hour day 
per month, or practically nine six-hour days per year. Girls 
studying home economics or preparing for Normal School are re- 
quired to pursue the subjects a longer time; but for the majority, 
art instruction is confined to the one year and can at best be little 
more than introductory. 

No one realizes the need of art discipline more than a teacher 
of art among children without art traditions and from inartistic 
environments. Those nine days are disheartening and disconcert- 
ing, but souls have been saved by Mr. Sunday in less time, and our 
missions are somewhat akin. It is not actual poverty that separ- 
ates the classes so much as it is lack of taste with its resultant lack 
of dexterity and ambition. It therefore seems imperative that 
the social and economic conditions of a community should be con- 
sidered by the teacher in planning her course of study. Let us 
first become acquainted with the inartistic qualities of our children 
and their home, and then attempt to quicken their sense of order 
and beauty along lines of greatest practical value to them. Would 
not back yards be cleared of their rubbish, kitchens swept, tables 
scrubbed, and babies made neat and tidy? As long as grown-ups 
are satisfied to herd in habitations unfit for cattle, so long will 
such habitations not only menace the beauty and well being of our 
cities, but also the moral fibre of the rising generation. Children 
are our means of communication between the school and the home, 
and the home and the community. If we could band them into 
art labor unions and art brotherhoods and occasionally develop an 
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art anarchist from amongst them, many problems that are puz- 
zling religious and social reformers would solve themselves. Uegli- 
ness and shiftlessness and misery would be supplanted by order, 
thrift, and happiness; the unclean would be made clean, flowers 
would replace dumps, and songs, snarls. These would be the 
visible signs of a newly acquired inward grace. The children, 
however circumscribed by conditions they could not immediately 
alter, would have been transformed. Life would take on new 
meanings. Their duties would be pleasure giving instead of 
drudgery, and rest after work well done, a time of satisfactory 
retrospection and of happy dreams of future excellence. Then 
shall we have “democratized” art. Then shall we have taken her 
unto the ones that need her most and the ones that she can most 
benefit. Her harvests will not be gathered into palaces and mu- 
seums alone, but will cheer and encourage happy self-respecting 
men and women taught to realize that they—the world’s workers, 
are of most value to the world, and should enjoy her richest bless- 
ings. 

As long as the general public holds its present indifferent atti- 
tude toward art, so long shall industry be satisfied to employ men 
having no appreciation of art nor ability in execution; workmen 
that can produce nothing better than monstrocities. Here again 
the child is the hope of art. One of my brightest girls told me 
she would like best to become an artist, but her mother said she 
must be a typewriter, because all artists died of hunger. The 
artist dies of hunger truly, and art, were it not immortal, would 
long since have perished from humiliation and neglect. It is 
worthy of serious notice that with learning’s doors flung wide for 
many years, no art has been produced that can imitate the work- 
manship of the old-time studio and craft shop, and no vision to 
create its equal. It is also worthy of notice that colleges today 
make no entrance art requirements. Can we blame our children 
for crudeness of taste and false ideals? Who make their lives 
inefficient and their work drudgery? The destruction of cathe- 
drals and other monuments reared by the highest ideals of human- 
ity, ideals that have been thousands of years in the making, prove 
indisputably how shallow rooted the appreciation of beauty is in 
the minds and the hearts of today. When the time arrives for 
reconstruction, how unprepared will be found our young workmen 
to touch the spirit or the tools of their predecessors. 
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Our industrial unfitness was emphasized very forcibly at the 
outbreak of the present war. “Made in America” fell far short 
of the excellence implied in the boast. If the world is to become 
an open market and American art and industry is to compete with 
French, English, and German, our untrained and uninspired work- 
men and our disinterested manufacturers will have to knock for 
admittance to our art centers or lose their feeble hold altogether. 
Protected industry protects the weak and faulty, and fosters sel- 
fishness, narrow-mindedness, and ignorance. Superior art instruc- 
tion in the schools of France, the revival of the guild spirit in Eng- 
land, the thoroughness of the German workman, will have to be 
met and at least balanced by us if we are to become equals in artis- 
tic thought and expression. Just now the public school restricted 
as it is in its art activities, holds more than any other body, the 
key to that possibility. 

Children are born craftsmen. Their first conscious thought, 
indeed, unconscious one, is to become individual and to create. 
Their world is one of imagination, imitation, and creation. An 
educational system that does not encourage these inherent qualities 
is dwarfing the human and the spiritual elements in a.tool-loving, - 
beauty-loving childhood, and is manufacturing human instead of 
iron machinery. 

Work is the first necessity to growth, to health, indeed to life. 
“Work,” said the monk of old, “is worship.” But to do our best 
work, we must work together in sunshine. We work best, happy. 
Masterpieces of unhappiness have been wrought, it is true, but we 
of the office and the mill and the tenement require other food for 
inspiration. The religion of life is work, the religion of health is 
happiness, the religion of art is beauty. Let us therefore teach 
a beautiful, healthful art to our working classes. “To do nothing 
is to be nobody.” “Nothing made can be indifferent. It must 
be beautiful and elevating or ugly and degrading.” Let us make 
beauty lovers and beauty seekers and beauty doers of our children. 
Let us teach them that work well done is their bit in the world’s 
evolution ; that the laborer is worthy of his hire, but that his real 
reward comes to him through the joy of expression and satisfaction 
in the deed. The carving of a gourd bespeaks the idealistic sense 
struggling for expression no less than the carving of the frieze of 
the Parthenon. 











Ungraded Parents. 


Razssr ALExanDER Lyons, Pu. D., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


ZET us face facts squarely and candidly. Let us 

not in interest of an unwarranted delicacy describe 

L a deplorable condition in terms that mislead because 

intended to spare. We are told that ungraded 

children are so called for the reason that by their 

; proper appellation offense would be given to their 

parents. Some parents may thus be spared but 

those who might become parents who are thereby 

not properly hindered may be victimized by such misplaced con- 

sideration. Society is more important than any or even all of its 

parents. In the interest of the larger social good and right the 

ungraded child should be faced frankly and his parents treated 
fearlessly. 

To see the ungraded child as he is, is generally speaking, to be- 
hold a mental delinquent. He is a fragmentary creature. He 
starts life with an irremovable handicap which will prevent him 
from facing the future fairly and realizing it fully. Even after 
education has exerted its benign power he will be able to live only 
partially. He can never live wholly. Part of him was mur- 
dered at the very start. 

The ungraded child is not only a grief to his parents whom an 
excessive delicacy seeks to consider and cover. What is worse he 
is an obstacle to other children. Whatever is spent upon the sub- 
normal is deducted from the normal. Worst of all the ungraded 
child is a social encumbrance present and prospective. His care 
and so-called culture exact a social toll of various sacrifices. He 
may be a valuable asset psychologically, for experimental purposes, 
but socially he is a persistent and imminent liability especially 
when we consider that the mentally subnormal is likely to be sex- 
ually abnormal. 

Having viewed the ungraded child thus candidly let us ask 
what is to be done. Teach him, of course. Do the best for him 
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that we can, certainly. But let us not stop there. Let us, para- 
doxical as it may seem, serve this abnormal child by seeking to 
supplant him. He is in larger part a parental product. Post- 
natal consideration may partially account for him but principally 
he is literally the child of his parents. At least two-thirds of these 
unfortunates says Goddard (Feeble Mindedness page 568) are 
victims of inheritance. Their parents are ignorantly or uncon- 
sciously, carelessly or willfully, the murderers of these children. 
The parents are the real delinquents. They are the ungraded. 
They are the ones who ought to be considered and treated not less 
but even more than their children. 

What shall be done about such ungraded parents? They have 
already perpetrated their evil and cannot be cured. They should 
be used to serve as a warning for others and as an incentive to our 
proper informative efforts, 

Ungraded parents should be anticipated and aiaiabi by prop- 
aganda in behalf of a more inclusive and stringent restriction of 
marriage, partly through legislation, partly through education. 
Education however is our main hope. Since marriage, in its 
social influence, is the most significant act of human life there 
ought to be in the highest class of every public high school a course 
in social ethics that shall include among other things a plain 
powerful insistence upon the seriousness of marriage, and, by con- 
sequence, upon the cautions requisite with regard to the factors 
affecting the possible outcome of marriage. With such caution 
deeply ingrained there will likely be fewer ungraded children. If 
in spite of such knowledge there is a persistence of some of these 
unfortunates it will betray a criminality that society can proceed 
to handle either in its attitude to the parent or to the child. 

But not only should the elements of a proper marriage as a 
prophecy of parenthood be emphasized, the implications of parent- 
hood as a social service should be similarly stressed. Parenthood 
should at least in its earlier years be presented as necessitating 
persistent personal devotion. If a predominant part of juvenile 
mental deficiency may be attributed to heredity some portions of 
the remainder may be safely ascribed to the careless handling of 
the plastic material of infancy by the untutored hands of incom- 
petent or indifferent nurses. The prevention or reduction of 
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ungraded children and of ungraded parents calls for a loud and in- 
sistent protest against that vicarious parenthood which brings off- 
spring into the world and is willing to have its formative years 
parented by what is usually a mechanical maid. Parenthood 
should be presented as a sublime self-immolation upon the altar of 
social service. Viewed otherwise it exhibits that selfish moral 
limitation or delinquency which is contributory to the ranks of the 
“ungraded” in both mind and character. 

Teachers should be conspicuous pioneers and prominent pro- 
moters of those ideas and reforms which aim at the reduction of 
ungraded children by the prevention of ungraded parents. 
Teachers are most familiar with the saddening and deplorable 
reality of the ungraded child. They should be known for the 
cautiousness of their marital unions and of their acceptance of 
parenthood. The idea that old maidenhood is pitiable needs to be 
qualified or abandoned. A careful spinster is mentally and 
morally superior to an incautious wife and mother. A self-sup- 
porting old maid who prefers to be sensible and single is a more 
admirable object to contemplate than one who flees to the possi- 
bility of motherhood only to escape the probability of spinsterhood. 

It is thus that the ranks of the ungraded, the deficient mentally 
and morally, might be treated and if not terminated at least at- 
tenuated. Ungraded children are a deplorable drag upon the 
wheels of progress. Let us treat the ungraded child we already 
have but try even harder to anticipate and prevent the ungraded 
parent we should not have. 4 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has done well to make the 
teaching of Community Civics in the public schools obligatory. The 
schools exist in the interests of good citizenship. The subject is 
vital to the welfare of the State. It concerns the underlying con- 
ceptions which make the child into the useful, broad-minded, public- 
spirited citizen, able and ready to promote the public good by his 
personal influence and effort. It takes note of all sorts of unwhole- 
some conditions and influences and works to change them. It means 
the difference between a wholesome, tasteful, thrifty and efficient 
community life and one that is unintelligent, unhygienic, shiftless 
and unpatriotic. It is a subject which is demanded more and more 
insistently as civilization advances and becomes clearer visioned. 
Massachusetts has done well to be among the first to catch the vision 
and to act in accordance with it. She has always stood in the fore- 
front of educational progress and her action in this instance is in 
accord with her record. 

Community Civics is a fascinating subject to teach and to learn. 
It is almost impossible to make it dry and uninteresting. It is con- 
cerned with things that are within the range of the pupil’s own 
vision and that are therefore real to him. He can be set at work to 
study the several communities of which he himself became a member 
at birth: his home, his school, his church, his town or city, his state 


and nation. He is led to think of the mutual relations of himself ° 


and these communities, of the services which each demands of him 
and renders to him. He studies his neighborhood, the houses, the 
yards, the streets, the railroads, the postal facilities, the telegraph 
and telephone, the rivers or other water communications, the schools, 
the government of his town, the laws, the taxes, how they are raised 
and how the money is expended, the offices of public service and 
how they are filled, the health conditions, water supply, disposal 
of waste, garbage, etc., the occupations of the people, the relations 
of the locality to neighboring localities and to the larger communities 
of the state, the nation and other nations. 

All these subjects become the natural topics of conversation at 
home, at the tablé and elsewhere, so that the parents and other mem- 
bers of the family get the benefit of a comparison of ideas, and the 
educational influence spreads throughout the community. 

Several excellent text books have already appeared and the loose- 
leaf note book method is particularly well adapted to this subject. 
The pupil gathers data, information, pictures, items from the papers, 
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statistics, maps, drawings, specimens, outlines of debates, compo- 
sitions, etc., binding them into loose leaf covers and so building up 
his own comprehensive and locally interesting book of community 
civics. 

Have you introduced this subject in the schools of your community ? 
If so, how do you conduct the study? What interesting results are 
you getting? What are your difficulties? The editor of Education 
would be particularly interested in receiving brief communications 
upon this matter from workers in different parts of the country and 
would like the privilege of passing on to others any helpful sug- 
gestions looking to the growth and efficiency of the movement. 


What boy has been to you the most interesting boy you have ever 
known? Why was he interesting to you? Some such inquiry as this 
was propounded recently by the editor of one of our leading maga- 
zines for boys and a prize offered for the best answer. The editor of 
Education did not try for the prize but if he had done so he would 
probably have named his first-born son—for what father would be 
worthy of the honor of fatherhood unless his first-born awakened 
ad his soul more interesting and profound emotions than any other 

ild? 

Outside of these intimate personal relations however, various 
boys may be in varying degrees interesting and it is a not unprofitable 
inquiry to ask ourselves why they are interesting, and which one is 
supremely interesting and why? In trying to think back into the 
past and to discover the boy who had most interested us we unerr- 
ingly went straight back to a callow youth of early high school age 
in whom we became interested in the first year of our teaching -ex- 
perience. Strange to say, the reason why we were interested in him 
was largely because no one else seemed to be. He was a boy who was 
“down and out,”—to use an expressive colloquialism. He had grown 
too fast bodily, for his mental development to stand the pace. He 
was long, lean and lanky. His relatives were disappointed in him. 
His standing in school was precarious. His marks were alarming. 
His interest in things was at the vanishing point. He believed that 
the world in general and the school world in particular was against 
him. As one of his teachers the writer of this paragraph resolved 
to make him a test case for some educational theories that perhaps 
savored of youthful enthusiasm rather than of mature reflection and 
experience. Be that as it may, we invited this unpopular and dis- 
couraged “kid” to join us in a week’s camping trip, the party con- 
sisting of two, the kid and ourselves. Each of us had a good saddle 
horse, a gun, fishing rod, and all the rest of the equipment; but in 
the wilderness to which we retired we had no other companionship, 
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practically, than each other and our horses. We four got pretty 
rapidly and well acquainted with each other. The effect upon the 
horses has not been traced down through the subsequent years. 
The revelation of the boy’s soul to his schoolmaster, however, was cer- 
tainly surprisingly interesting and calculated to suggest that in most 
instances the “down and out” human being of any age or condition 
is likely to be found to have a soul that can be saved if the method 
of approach is tactfully chosen. The “kid” of yesterday mentioned 
in this story, is a successful and influential man of affairs today. 

And hereby hangs a moral. The teacher who is dealing with many 
pupils has a magnificent life-saving opportunity. “There shall be joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine righteous persons, who need no repentance.” Perhaps the boy 
who is now uninteresting to you because of his down-and-outness 
could be transformed into the one who in after years shall be remem- 
bered as the most interesting of all. 


We are glad to reproduce the two following items from the N. E. 
A. Bulletin: 

The next annual meeting of the National Educational Association 
will be held at Pittsburgh, one of the greatest industrial centers in 
the world. Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, President of the N. E. A., has 
already secured the consent of some of the most eminent men in 
America to take places on the Pittsburgh July program. The de- 
partment presidents are at work on their programs, each one making | 
an effort to get up a stronger and better program than the department 
had last year or the year before. Members who have suggestions con- 
cerning any department program should write the president of the 
department. State directors appreciate receiving suggestions from 
members as to their work. The names and addresses of all officers of 
the N. E. A. are given in this bulletin. 


The people of this country had the most exaggerated notion of Ger- 
man efficiency at the beginning of the war. We had all accepted with- 
out question the German claim of superiority in chemistry, physics, 
psychology, engineering, and culture. Commissioners of education, 
state superintendents and state universities published bulletins sup- 
porting these claims and urging the adoption of the German system 
of instruction and education in this country. Nobody challenged 
these statements. These statements were accepted without investiga- 
tion. Blackstone says that, “A truth never doubted is never half be- 
lieved.” According to that view it may not be a difficult matter after 
all to correct these false impressions in the minds of our people. 
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President Aley, of the University of Maine, has been analyzing 
these claims in the light of actual facts and is prepared to show that 
every one of them is misleading and false. He looks upon the spread- 
ing of efficiency claims as a part of the general scheme of prepared- 
ness for war for the purpose of German world supremacy. 


The National Child Labor Committee has as usual designated the 
fourth Sunday in January for observance as Child Labor Day in 
churches and the following Monday, January 28, for schools. They 
ask that this year because of the War, the day be used as a reminder 
to the people of the need of keeping of standards of child protection 
and training in war-time. Commissioner Claxton has heartily en- 
dorsed the plan and writes Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee, as follows: 

“Tt is impossible to over-emphasize the importance of preserving 
during the stress of war all the interests of the children, and of per- 
mitting no lack of effort to prepare the children for the greater respon- 
sibilities and more difficult and important duties that will come to 
them as men and women because of our entrance into the war. We 
must not permit ourselves to forget that this is a war waged by the 
adult population of the country, and that for both the present and 
future welfare of the country its burdens must not be permitted to 
- fall on the shoulders of the children.” 

For the use of teachers who plan to observe the day special pamph- 
lets will be distributed by the National Child Labor Committee. A list 
of them is to be sent to libraries throughout the country and to all 
school superintendents. It includes special “war pamphlets” dealing 
with the problems of child protection in war-time and the specific 
question of keeping up school attendance and coping with the farm 
labor problem during the war. There is also a “study outline” con- 
taining condensed facts as to the general child labor situation in this 
country especially in those industries not affected by the federal child 
labor law. To secure these pamphlets teachers should write directly 
to the National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 


Principals of southern high schools wishing to introduce agricul- 
tural instruction throughout the curriculum, will find convenient the 
third-year courses in horticulture and the fourth-year courses in 
economics, farm management, and rural engineering recently issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture as Department Bulle- 
tin 592. The two new courses supplement the first and second-vear 
courses on soils and crops and animal husbandry previously suggested. 
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The outlines given can readily be adapted to the needs of individual 
southern communities. This course was adopted by the Commission 
on Accredited Schools of the Southern States. 


Earlier ordering of eschool text books by boards of education offers 
a fruitful field for saving in war time, according to Henry P. Kendall, 
of the Plimpton Press, whose statement on the subject has been trans- 
mitted to the Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior. 

If school boards can arrange to adopt school texts before January 
first, asserts Mr. Kendall, instead of waiting until the end of the 
school year in June, a large saving in the bookbinding trade will re- 
sult. Ordering school text books earlier in the year will, it is de- 
clared, help to regularize employment in the school book trade, making 
uniform hours of work and rates of pay possible throughout the year. 
In one plant at the present time the hours of labor so vary between 
winter and summer, that on a basis of 100 per cent as the flat weekly 
wage, operators during the summer months, because of overtime, earn 
about 130 per cent, and during the winter months about 60 per cent. 
The workers are obliged to work very long hours in the summer 
time and go without vacations. Earlier ordering of school books will 
also conserve human energy, because it will make it possible to run 
a factory with a minimum number of employees; it will save machin- 
ery, because less will be required to produce; and it will save coal 
in conserving the heat, light, and power. Furthermore, the efficiency 
of the plant can be greatly increased where work is uniform in quan- 
tity, and the cost of production is much less in a plant where 
the product is produced more uniformly. As a result of Mr. Kendall’s 
suggestion, the Commissioner of Education has written to every city 
school board in the country asking whether it will not be possible 
hereafter to order school books before the first of January. 


For years educators have been at work on the problem of school 
savings, the teaching of the child the habit of saving money during 
his school days. It is well known that most habits are formed early 
in life and those first formed have the strongest hold on us. If a 
child is taught in school to save his pennies, the habit of thrift will 
cling to him in after life. Before any school saving system can be a 
success, it is necessary to solve two problems. First, the time and 
labor required of the teacher must be reduced to a minimum. Second, 
the system must be one the child can easily understand and one that 
conveys to him some ideas of thrift. Many systems have been 
started. Some have solved one problem; some, the other; but few 
have solved both. A new system named the Duplicate Punch School 
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Saving System has recently been devised to meet both problems. 
The underlying principle of this system is the use of duplicate de- 
posit cards with tables in which the amount deposited by a pupil is 
punched on both cards at the same time. Thus, a duplicate record 
of the deposit is made. One card is kept by the teacher as the bank’s 
record of that amount and takes the place of the depositors’ ledger. 
The other card is returned to the student as his record of his account. 
As the only record necessary for the teacher to make is to punch the 
duplicate cards when a deposit is made, the time and labor involved 
is very slight. As soon as even dollars are punched on a card, it may 
be sent to the bank and a regular savings bank book issued in the 
student’s name. 

There are several kinds of cards used. Cards for the deposit of 
cents in the primary schools, and for five cents and dollars in the 
grammar and high. Cards are also designed for regular savings for 
a number of weeks, such as twenty-five cents per week for eight 
weeks, fifty cents per wéek for ten weeks. The tables on these cards 
are so arranged that the card shows the accumulation of deposits. 
The child sees his pennies, nickels and dimes grow to dollars and 
his dollars to ten dollars. Thus, it teaches him the fundamental prin- 
‘ ciple of thrift that small amounts saved grow to larger and larger 
amounts. ‘The system is so simple that any child, except in the 
very lowest grades, can handle all the work of the bank. It is hoped 
that children can be induced to start deposit cards in the primary 
grades and- continue the use of them throughout their whole school 
course. If a child does this, he will not only have accumulated a 
sum of money of his own but will have the habit of thrift so 
strongly upon him that he will continue to save during his whole life. 
Our country is now at war incurring debts that must be paid by the 
future generations of men and women. Our boys and girls now in 
school will be called upon to pay their share of these debts from 
their savings. The Editor of Education has personally examined 
this system of stimulating and taking care of children’s savings and 
takes pleasure in calling attention to it in this paragraph as a matter 
of real importance to the children, their parents and teachers, and 
the country which we all love. 


Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, formerly of the University of Tennessee 
and more recently Assistant Secretary General of the second Pan 
American Scientific Congress; has been appointed specialist in com- 
mercial education in the Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. In this new work the Bureau proposes to investigate local, 
State, and National educational opportunities for business training, 
to recommend courses of study and to cooperate through advice and 
counsel in the establishment of the proper relations between oppor- 
tunity for training and the needs of business. 
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Foreign Notes 


A bulletin on the military training plans of the various nations, 
published by the Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, 
shows the widest variation in type of training for boys of school age. 
Great Britain, although she has resorted to conscription in the present 
war, has not had military training of boys of school age except in 
the nature of strictly voluntary work carried on by private agencies. 
Australia makes military training compulsory for all boys 12 to 18 
years of age, and New Zealand for boys over 14 years. In Germany 
before the war the only military training for boys of school age was 
by voluntary organizations and was without arms. Decrees issued 
during the war have provided, however, for preparatory military 
training for all boys over 16 years of age. The following is a brief 
statement of the practice in 20 of the nations of the world. Many 
of the statements have been obtained directly from the embassies or 
legations of the nations concerned: British Empire. Great Britain. 
Strictly voluntary work carried on by private agencies. Australia. 
Military instruction compulsory for all boys from 12 to 18 years. New 
Zealand. Military instruction compulsory for boys over 14 years. 
Canada. Military instruction carried on in voluntary cadet corps. 
France. Prescribed military instruction without arms, and rifle prac- 
tice in elementary and higher elementary schools. Ages 9 to 13 years; 
rifle practice limited to boys over 10 years of age. Specially trained 
instructors. Strong organizations carry on the work of military 
preparation among older boys. Germany. Voluntary organizations 
of older public school pupils and students of secondary schools. Train- 
ing without arms. Decrees issued during the war provide for prepara- 
tory military training of all boys over 16 years of age. AUSTRIA- 
Hungary. Austria. Voluntary organizations for military training of 
pupils of secondary schools, under government protectorate. Optional 
rifle practice in the last two years of secondary schools. Hungary. 
Voluntary organizations in elementary, secondary, and higher schools. 
In many districts military instruction is obligatory in secondary 
schools, SwirzERLAND. Instruction in military gymnastics in ele- 
mentary schools obligatory throughout the school age. Conducted by 
specially trained instructors. Voluntary rifle practice and military 
drill both with and without arms. SwepeNn. Compulsory rifle prac- 
tice in public secondary schools for boys from 15 to 18 years of age. 
Given by special instructors. Norway. Voluntary rifle practice. 
Tray. Military training given as obligatory subject in “national 
colleges.” Private agencies provide for simple military drill for younger 
boys. Spain. No distinct military training is given. Some simple drill 
is included in the program of physical training. Porrucau. No mili- 
tary training is given in schools. The subject of “physical culture,” 
which is taught generally, includes simple drill without arms. Boy 
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scout organizations are numerous. RvusstA. Prescribed military gym- 
nastics in elementary and secondary schools. NrTHERLANDS. Military 
training given in voluntary organizations for boys over 15 years of age. 
Greece. Very intensive military instruction is given in gymnasia, un- 
der the patronage of the King. Simple drill obtains in all public schools 
in connection with physical training. Japan. Military gymnastics 
obligatory in elementary, secondary,-and normal schools. Mexico. Ob- 
ligatory military drill with arms in all primary and secondary schools. 
Regulated by state laws. ArcrenTina. Obligatory military training in 
the last two years of secondary schools. Specially trained instructors. 
Bonivia. Simple drill in connection with gymnastics. 


EvROPEAN ORGANIZATION FOR PromoTING ReE-EDUCATION.—The 
Permanent Interallied Commission for the purpose of examining ques- 
tions of interest to war cripples grew out of the preliminary Interallied 
Conference held in Paris May 7th and 8th. The Permanent Commis- 
sion held its first meeting in Paris. Representatives have been named 
from Belgium, Canada, France, Italy, Great Britain, Montenegro, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia and Serbia. 

The special objects of the Commission are (1) to assist the national 
institutions engaged in improving the condition of war cripples; (2) to 
assemble the most complete information on this subject, and (3) to 
publish a monthly or bi-monthly official bulletin devoted to the re- 
education .of disabled soldiers. The next meeting is planned to be 
held in London in October. 


Expert PHorocraPpHers NEEDED IN France.—A call for expert 
photographers was issued by the United States Signal Corps, October 
19th. The appeal was sent to all newspapers and news syndicates ask- 
ing them to release men for photography work with the American 
army in France. 

These men will form photographic development squadrons, working 
in small laboratories or in motor lorries close behind the lines. They 
must develop and print immediately all photographs taken by the 
American air forces. The plates must be developed, printed, and in 
the hands of the intelligence officer for transmission to headquarters 
in about ten minutes after they are received from the airplane, because 
of the necessity for speed in Army tactics. 

A brief period of military training is required for those who are 
accepted and they will become the foundation of the laboratory force 
which the United States Army must build up. . 
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In the Prison of the Slave. 


Bright shimmer of gems, rich rustle of silk, seduction of faint per- 
fume ; 

Bewitching lure of the passionate waltz in the music-haunted room; 

Wan smiles that wound; sly glances and soft that woo to embrace of 
the flame, 

And frank defiance of man and God, free, love that laughs at shame !l— 

And lo, the revelers, conquered by gold, betrayed by the power they 
court, 

Gay idlers, sick of self and the world, who make of souls their sport! 

The sated spider will sometimes spare; there is hope for the netted 
fly, 

But here are slaves for the sacrifice, and merciless they who buy! 


From weary machines that spin the threads of children’s lives in 
gold,— 
Hearts of the lambs the wealth of the wolf,—poor lambs without a 


fold ;— 

From the attic, their battle lost, the widow, the wife of the man sub- 
merged ; 

From shop and street the desperate poor, hard-driven, scorned and 
scourged ; 


‘From the shadow of silent churches, and cold hearts of desolate homes, 


The victims throng! One draught of the cup that with Circe’s poison 
foams, 

And the helpless, caught by industrial nets, or bludgeoned down to 
the brute, 

Are abased to hug habitual sin, and shaped in foulness to suit! 


Alas for the innocents plucked from the arms of Him who said, “As ye 

Shall do by even the least of these, so also ye do unto me!”— 

The white souls sacrificed to warm black ashes of senile lust! 

Oh happy the children devoted to die, through the furnace to Molech 
thrust, 

For these are forced through the fire of a hell, alas! too cruel to kill 

Maimed of the burning, and branded of Death; hopeless, and baned 
in will! 

And their eyes yet hold the heavenly light, their hearts the memory 


deep, 
Of the hour they lisped-at mother’s knee, “I pray Thee my soul to 
keep |” 
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And alas for the carnival rout of the lost who know they live in vain, 
Who smile at the shock of the stroke that kills, and make a jest of 
in! 

The reckless, the ruthless—nothing left now seems worth the care to 
keep,— 

How eager they welcome the bitterest cup that drugs the conscience 
to sleep! 

They mock at the law; in their blind eyes it only exists to condemn, 

And Justice whose shield defends their foes holds only the sword for 
them ! 

And the church?—they know but the money-changers, the paltering 
priests who falter 

When Satan casts his red gauntlet down at God’s own holy altar! 


Stilled lyivg laughter that triumped loud o’er the struggle of truthful 
tears, 

The pulse of the spirit revives with a pang *neath the calloused scars 
of years ; 

And, quenched the glare of heat that blinded memory, blighting the 
brain, 

Old pictures yet in the breast shine sharp, the senses quicken, sane. 

The shuddering heart awakes, aghast, with ghosts of its hopes alone, 

And self is damned by the judging self, the horror of death fore- 
known ! 

And oh, the wringing of pallid hands in passion of mad despair, 

The writhing of cold lips, bruised by woe that bars the gates of prayer! 
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Book Notices 


LOUIS AGASSIZ AS A TEACHER. Illustrative extracts on his 
method of instruction. With an Introductory Note. By Lane Cooper. 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in Cornell University. 
The Comstock Publishing Co. Ithaca, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


This book should be particularly suggestive to every one who is a 
teacher and does himself or herself the favor to give it a thoughtful 
perusal. Agassiz was one of the greatest of modern educators. His 
greatness was manifested not by what he said or wrote about teaching 
but by the way he actually taught. This little volume is a tribute by 
one of his pupils who not only learned how to teach from the great 
scientist but also acquired the insight and the scientific method of 
procedure which has enabled him to study his master as the latter would 
study a living or dead organism, thereby giving the reader new facts and 
fresh view points. The book can be read at a sitting and is thoroughly 
worth while. ¥. Hi. P. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By Henry W. Holmes, A. M, and 
Oscar C. Gallagher, A.M. D. Appleton & Company. This excellent man- 
ual teaches the subject in a practical way that will really prepare the 
average boy or girl to go out into the activities of after-school days with 
an ability to talk and write effectively. It assumes that the pupils now 
in training will by and by have to write letters, reports or notices, make 
speeches and announcements, give accounts of events, and engage in 
discussions and debates upon the topics of business, politics, church and 
neighborhood affairs, etc., and that their schooling should prepare them 
for these common, every-day duties rather than for authorship, which 
few of them will ever be called upon to achieve. Hence the authors 
lay stress upon oral English, with careful treatment of sentence-structure, 
punctuation, paragraphing and the organization of the composition, etc. 
The chapters on Outlining are particularly full and helpful. The book 
will find wide acceptance as a manual for the use of first and second 
year high school pupils. F. H. P. 


_ CLEMATIS. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by 
A. G. Cram and Willis Levis. Boston. The Riverside Press. : 


Mr. and Mrs. Cobb have made an enviable reputation with “Arlo”— a 
boy’s story, carefully planned to meet the needs of children who have 
learned to read with a fair degree of ease. Such children will be stimu- 
lated to practice the art by the intrinsic interest of the story of Arlo’s 
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adventures. In a similar way “Clematis” at once arrests attention and 
lures the child to silent reading for the sake of the story. In both books 
careful attention is given to the matter of vocabulary. The words are 
simple, with a gradual progression, and when important new words are 
introduced they are repeated several times within a page or two, that the 
young reader may become familiar with them. Both books fit intelli- 
gently into the school scheme for teaching reading. “Clematis” is the life 
story of a little orphan girl who is taken into a Home and who finally 
providentially finds her own grandfather while on a visit to a New Hamp- 
shire village. If the earlier chapters seem simple to the adult reader it 
is because they are purposely so written for very young children. The 
style and the incidents of the story are chaste and wholesome. There is 
too a real plot, which develops naturally to a happy ending in the last 
chapter of the book. Schools which adopt this story as a supplementary 
reader will have no trouble in keeping the attention and interest of the 
pupils, who will meanwhile be really learning to read. eH. P. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL FROM WITHIN. By Marion G. Kirkpatrick, 
B. S., Ph. D., Specialist in Education, Division of College Extension, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $1.28 
net. 


Teacher, if you want to have a downright good time,—with many 
laughs so hearty that they will bring tears to your eyes,—and at the 
same time to sip wisdom from a veritable Pievian Spring,—read this de- 
lightful book. It is a story, a biography, and a compendium of scholar- 
craft, all in one volume of about three hundred pages. You will find 
many of your own experiences recounted in it; and will be surprised to 
learn that the author encountered just the same difficulties, had to deal 
with just the same cranks, and found just the same rewards and satis- 
factions as those that came to you when you set out to teach school. It 
is an intensely “human” book. F. H. P. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CREDIT FOR OUTSIDE BIBLE STUDY. 
A Survey of a Nonsectarian Movement to Encourage Bible Study. By 
Clarence Ashton Wood. World Book Company. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


The author of this timely volume has made a thorough-going study 
of the problem of religious education and has set forth in ‘most interest- 
ing form in these pages the results of his investigations. Included in 
the volume are a complete bibliography of the literature of the subject, 
syllabi used in a number of states as a basis for the work, and specimen 
sets of examination papers used in granting credit for Bible study. 
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PRESENT DAY GEOGRAPHY. By Mrs. R. E. Brown, Teacher of 
Training Class, Granville, N. Y. C. W. Bardeen, publisher. 

At this time when the European War is going on, teachers are using 
all available material to make the geography classes acquainted with the 
people of the Eastern countries, their customs, manners, occupations, 
governments and so on. 

Mrs. Brown has supplied some good working material in her little 
book. She has taken the countries of Germany, France, British Isle, 
Belgium, and Austria-Hungary, and put the material together in such a 
way that the wide-awake teacher will find an easy task to give lessons 
on the countries taken up in her book. R. R. G. 


THE METHOD AND PRACTICE OF EXPOSITION. A Text-Book 
for Advanced Students in Colleges and Universities. By Thomas E. 
Rankin. Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Michigan. The 
MacMillan Company. 

Herewith the attempt is made to furnish the psychological theory 
of exposition, its methods, and ways in which it has found best expres- 
sion, to those who are thoughtful’ about their discourse, in science, 
history, literature, and even business, with the emphasis naturally 
placed more upon literary study and authorship than upon any other 
sort. Treatment of the subject falls under these headings: Function of 
Exposition; Definition; the Mind and the Subject; the Methods of Anal- 
ysis; Style in Exposition; Reporting and Interpreting; Criticism; and 
a copious chapter containing additional assignments and selections for 


‘analysis. While the text has been primarily designed for advanced 


college and university students, it is so exhaustive and thorough in 
treatment that writers, teachers, critics and analytical readers will find 
its suggestions stimulating and directive. The author abundantly 
illustrates the principles laid down in his text, for his book! is most 
logically written, its style is most luminous, his exposition is most clear. 
The book will take rank as one of the best of its kind. 


STORY AND PLAY READERS. Vol. I, Sixth Year; Vol. II, Seventh 
Year; Vol. III, Eighth Year. Edited by Anna M. Lutkenhaus, Director 
of the Dramatic Club, Public School No. 15, New York City, in collab- 
oration with Margaret Knox, Principal of Public School No. 15, New 
York City. 60 cents each volume. The Century Company. 


School readers come on apace, and ever the demand increases. Each 
new series seems to be an improvement on the one preceding. In place 
of the namby-pamby stuff that made up the bulk of school readers of 
some time ago, there is now given, even in the lower grades, real chil- 
dren’s literature. Selections that have life and action are found, and it 
has been found that one of the best ways to reach the child is though 
the dramatic instinct. Dramatic readers for the lower grades abound; 
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the editors of the series before us believe that this dramatic work should 
be carried through the higher grades, and to this end have prepared 
and selected pieces in dramatic form that form the major part of each 
reader. Fully two-thirds of the selections in each reader are dramatic 
in form. These are from the very best authors and make invigorating 
and interesting reading. That these books will find gracious reception 
and extensive use in the schools is without question. They are models 
of what school readers should be. They are children’s books, not 
teachers’. M. T. P. 


A FIRST COURSE IN HIGHER ALGEBRA. By Helen A. Merrill, 
Ph. D., and Clara E. Smith, Ph. D., Professors of Mathematics in Welles- 
ley College. Price $1.50. The Macmillan Company. 


The authors state that their book is an outgrowth of the conviction 
that Higher Algebra, to be worthy of the name, must employ advanced 
methods, and that the mehod which chiefly marks advanced work in 
analysis is that of limits. Therefore in all but a few chapters the work 
is based upon limits, the proofs being made as rigorous as seems advis- 
able for immature students. The table of contents shows these sub- 
jects treated: Rational Numbers; Permutations, Combinations, Prob- 
ability; Determinants; Variables and their Limits; Differentiation of 
Algebraic Functions; Convergency of Series; Development of Functions 
in Series; Partial Fractions; Irrational Numbers; Logarithms; Complex 


Numbers; Theory of Equations, and Elementary Theory of Integration. 


The mehods of development, the thoroughness of treatment, the abun- 
dance of exercises, drill and practical, and the coordination of subjects 
combine to make a distinctly unusual text of its kind. It merits cordial 
recognition by all teachers of algebra. 


THE HOME AND ITS MANAGEMENT. A Handbook in Homemak- 
ing, with Three Hundred Inexpensive Cooking Receipts. By Mabel Hyde 
Kittredge. New York. The Century Company. Price $1.50 net. 


This book of 385 pages will be especially valuable to the housekeeper 
because of its suggestiveness. It can be used in the Domestic Science 
classes in the schools; but here it will need supplementary works of a 
resourceful teacher. For while some of the topics covered are fully 
treated, others equally important are given scant attention. For in- 
stance, barely eight pages are given to the vastly consequential topic of 
the household budget. The volume might well be used for a quick re- 
view where classes have had a full course of lectures and recitations. 
The untaught housekeeper will find its concise directions understandable 
and helpful. 
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THE SCHOOL NURSE. By Lina Rogers Struthers, R. N. 24 Il- 
lustrations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.75. 


This volume presents a careful survey of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the nurse in the prevention and cure of diseases among school 
children, It is a well written and comprehensive manual which will be 
a great help to those who feel responsible for the physical well being 
of the pupils in our public schools. It contains a fund of information 
in thoroughly practical form which will be of use to parents as well as 
to teachers and school authorities. A copy of this book should be kept 
handy in every school in the land. Lives would be saved and efficiency 
vastly increased by its frequent consultation and by following out its 
wise suggestions. 


THE REBUILDING OF EUROPE. By David Jayne Hill. The Cen- 
tury Company. Price $1.50, 


A timely and thoughtful volume in which the author, who is a dis- 
tinguished jurist, shows how ideas of state sovereignty incorrect in their 
philosophical principles, have led up to the present European conflict. 
The ultimate remedy is to be found in a new spirit rather than a new 
form of action. The state must abandon its conception of sovereignty 
as an unlimited right to act in any way it pleases, and must consent 
to be governed by ethical principles. “It may display its wares, pro- 
claim their excellence, fix its own prices, buy and sell where it finds its 
own advantage; but it must not bring to bear a machine-gun as a 
means of persuasion upon its rival across the street.” 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE CHILDREN. By Frank G. Car- 
penter. American Book Company. 60 cents. 


Yan Phou Lee opened the door for our children in his little book, 
“When I was a Boy in China.” Educated natives of other countries 
followed in his footsteps and our American boys and girls saw child 
life in their respective countries through their eyes. Interesting and 
instructive these multum in parvo volumes certainly are. This new 
volume in the series opens the door wider, as the author conducts the 
young reader on a most instructive cosmopolitan tour. Call it comple- 
mentary or supplementary as we please,—in any case these volumes 
are indispensable to the geography class and the home library. 


VALUE OF THE CLASSICS. Princeton University Press, Cloth 
$1.50. Boards $1. This is a collection of addresses delivered at the 
Conference on Classical Studies in Liberal Education at Princeton Uni- 
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versity last June. It gives the unbiased testimony of a large number 
of men and women in all walks in life in favor of classics in education. 
Four Presidents of the United States head the list. Statistics are shown, 
proving the superiority of classical over non-classical students in their 
chief school studies and in their college work also; while the strongest 
possible testimony is given as to the value of classical training in the 
after-school days, in public life, business, law, the ministry, medicine, © 
engineering, editorial work, etc. The book is most convincing in its 
evidence that the classics should be retained as a prominent part of the 
school and college work in training men and women for a large and 
useful life. 


STANDARD METHOD OF TESTING JUVENILE MENTALITY. By 
the Binet-Simon Scale, with original questions, pictures and drawings. 
A Uniform Procedure and Analysis. By Novbert J. Melville, Director of 
Psychological Laboratory, Philadelphia School of Pedagogy. With an 
Introduction by William Healy, M. D., Director of Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute, Chicago. J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $2.00 net. 


The Binet-Simon Scale has been accepted by educators and in the 
juvenile courts as one of the chief means for testing the mentality of 
children. Its uses are manifold and the advantages of familiarity with 
it on the part of teachers are very considerable. This book is the first 
full and clear exposition of the Scale with directions for its practical 
application that we have seen. It will be welcomed by intelligent 
teachers everywhere and should greatly extend the use of these tests in 
the schools of the country. 


EUROPE IN THE XIX CENTURY, (1815-1878). By John E. Morris, 
Assistant Master in Bedford Grammar School. Cambridge, at the Univer- 
sity Press. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price 75 cents. 


This book furnishes in a condensed form the important facts of 
European history in a history-making epoc. It is “timely” for class 
and for popular use, in that it faithfully describes the great wars and 
other happenings in England, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Holland 
and Belgium and other countries, which led up to the present great 
world war. Its 278 pages make a convenient reference work for those 
who are studying the causes and watching the progress of current 
events. . 


ESSENTIALS OF MECHANICAL DRAWING. By L. J. Smith, B. S. 
The Macmillan Company. Price 50 cents. 

A brief introductory manual in the rudiments of plain drawing. 
There are many suggestive exercises, drawn largely from the students’ 
everyday environment. 
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THE STORY OF THE EARTH. By Carleton W. Washburne, and 
Heluiz Chandler Washburne, Illustrated. The Century Company. Price 
45 cents. 107 pages. 


This book is made up of eight stories, every one of which, all pupils 
should read before they reach the high school. It will be a good intro- 
duction to science. What is the Nebula Theory? How did the earth 
become alive? What was the Coal Age? When did the terrible lizards 
exist? How were the large lakes formed? What kind of men were the 
first inhabitants of our earth? The above are a few suggestions which 
are found answered in such phraseology that any one can readily under- 
stand the meaning. 

Teachers will welcome this book as a supplementary reader to help 
them in the study of nature. 


GAMES AND DANCES. By William A. Stecher, B, S. G., Director of 
Physical Education, Public Schools of Philadelphia, and Editor of “Mind 
and Body.” Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. Joseph J. McVey, 
Price $1.50 net. 


A remarkably complete collection of games for all ages, and of 
popular folk-dances, described so that any group of children can easily 
understand and try them. Suitable music accompanies the games and 
dances where necessary. The volume is a real contribution to school 
literature and will promote healthful physical exercises and emotional 
expression. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. Commercial Problems of the American 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturer. By Paul T. Cherington, Assistant 
Professor of Marketing, in the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University. A. W. Shard Company. 


This book deals with the buying and selling problems involved in 
the wool industry, It covers the ground very thoroughly and will be 
useful for classes in business education and to those who are actually 


engaged in buying and selling raw or manufactured products into which 
wool enters as an essential element. 


THE DAILY SPELLER. For First Grade; the same for Second 
Grade. By M. Lida Bartlet, Grade Teacher in Smallwood School, Balti- 
more, Md. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Neatly printed, the words well chosen for the ages of the pupils for 
whose study they are intended, with a natural progressive grading. In 
respect to difficulty,—this series of spellers will well meet the demand for 
spelling books for beginners. 
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PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURE. By John H. Gehrs, B. S. M. 8. 
Associate Professor of Agriculture, State Normal School, Warrensburg, 
Mo. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.00. 


This volume is intended to “standardize seventh and eighth grade 
agriculture.” The author claims that children of these grades in the 
rural schools are as well prepared to do good work in agriculture as 
freshmen in the town schools. The chapters cover all the problems of 
ordinary practical farming. The book will be useful in the classroom 
and may well be studied by the uneducated farmer whose work will 
thereby become more systematic and rewarding. 


STORIES THE IROQUOIS TELL THEIR CHILDREN. By Mabel 
Powers. American Book Company. 


Everyone knows the charm of Indian stories. -We scarcely get over 
our fondness for them even in old age. This little volume will appeal 
at once to the child mind through the eye. For it abounds in fascinating 
pictures of bows and arrows, wild birds and beasts, methods of trapping 
and killing the same, primitive tools, customs, scenes, etc., galore. Withal, 
there is a good bit of Indian philosophy, religion, and lore. No trouble 
about getting this book adopted if the children themselves were given 
@ voice in the matter. 


THE PRACTICAL USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. An Elemen- 
tary Manual. By Gilbert 0. Ward, Technical Librarian, formerly Super- 
visor of High School Branches of the Cleveland Public Library. Third 
Edition. The Boston Book Company. 


A useful manual of elementary instruction in the use of books and 
magazines, Of course we think it a proof of its value, that it gives the 
first place under topic 145, magazines for teachers, to the magazine, 
Education. 


COMMUNITY CENTER ACTIVITIES. By' Clarence Arthur Perry. 
Published by the Department of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation. 


Intended to suggestively aid community center officials in utilizing 
effectively spaces, facilities and opportunities on after-school occasions. 


HAPPY. THE LIFE OF A BEE. By Walter Flavius McCaleb. Il- 
lustrated by Clement B. Davis. Harper and Brothers. Price 75 cents net. 


Gives the life-story of a bee in a way that is scientifically true and 
also full of interest to young readers. 
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DRESSMAKING AS A TRADE FOR WOMEN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By May Allinson, Ph. D. Prepared under the direction of Susan Myra 
Kingsbury, Ph. D. Published by the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston. Price 80c, net. 


Gives an account of the evolution of dressmaking in the United 
States, the dressmaking trade of today in all its branches, the industrial 
conditions in the trade, conditions of employment, wages, teaching and 
trade facilities, outlook and bibliography. 


REFLECTIONS OF A CORNFIELD PHILOSOPHER. By E. W. 
Helms. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price 50 cents, net. 


In artistic dress for which the books of the Crowell Company are 
noted, this little volume presents a collection of choice philosophical 
nuggets. The language in which they are clothed is homely but force- 
ful. Here is just one sample,—each and all of them make the reader 
think |!—“A statesman studies the faults of his people and tries to correct 
them: a politician finds out their prejudices and goes them one better.” 


DAILY ENGLISH LESSONS. A Text-book for Secondary Schools. 
By Willis H. Wilcox, Ph. M. Book Three, Grammar and Composition. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 


This series meets the demand for progressive instruction in English. 
It covers the principles, and presents well chosen selections, making a 
comprehensive course of study in which nothing essential seems to have 
been forgotten. 


BIBLE IN SCHOOLS’ PLANS OF MANY LANDS. By Rev. Wilbur 
F. Crafts, Ph. D. Illustrated Bible Selections Commission. Price 50 
cents, postpaid. 


Dr. Crafts has been a staunch defender of the Sabbath, a loyal 
advocate of the Bible and a zealous religionist. This volume quotes 
from a very great variety of sources and is a compendium of discussions 
about the Bible in the public schools. It is a useful publication and 
will be widely consulted. 


MASTERS OF SPACE. By Walter Kellogg Towers. Harper and 
Brothers. Price $1.25 net. 


Gives in interesting sketches the stories of the discoveries and in- 
ventions of Morse, Thompson, Bell, Marconi, and Carty. An excellent sup- 
plementary reader, or a fine gift book for a boy. 
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PRODUCTIVE PLANT HUSBANDRY. A text-book for high schools. 
By Kary C. Davis. J.B. Lippincott. $1.75 net. 

This book is particularly for school use and provides a thorough 
course to be covered in one school year. The beginning is made by giv- 
ing the principles of plant growth and breeding. In this section there 
is a discussion of seeds and propagation. Then follow five chapters 
on the general subjects of Soils and Their Uses; Water and Soils; 
Conservation and Improvement of Soils; Drainage and Irrigation; Crop 
Rotations. There are then fifteen chapters devoted to the specific crops. 
The concluding chapters are upon Weeds, Economic Insects, Plant Dis- 
eases, Methods of Controlling Insects and Plant Diseases, the Business 
of Farming and the Rural Community. Every effort has been made to 
make the book the first and last word upon agricultural instruction. ‘There 
are many fine illustrations. 


SEAT WEAVING. By L. Day Perry, Supervisor of Manual Training, 
Joliet, Il. The Manual Arts Press. Price $1.00. 

Covers the subject thoroughly from the planting of the cane to 
the finished chair. An admirable text book for classes or private stu- 
dents and workers. 


SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY. By R. G. Cholmeley-Jones. John Lane 
Company. Price 50 cents. 

Published originally in the Review of Reviews, these brief trenchant 
chapters have proved so popular that their repairing is fully justifiable 
They help in character-building. 


The BIOLOGY OF TWINS. By Horatio Hackett Newman. The 
University of Chicago Press. Price $1.25 net. 

A fascinating subjecct about which but little was known until re- 
cent years.. Much has now been discovered and is described in this little 
volume. 


CLOWNIE CIRCUS; AND BUTTERFLY BABIES. Verses and illus- 
trations by George O. Butler. Magill-Weinshrimer Company. Price for 
the two volmues as a “set,” 30 cents. 

Charming little books for-little folks. Good as going to the circus 
or into a field of June daisies. Just the thing for Santa Claus’ “pack.” 
Do not overlook this, at Christmas! : 


THE BUILDING OF CITIES. By Harlean James, A. B. Illustra- 
tions by Charles K. Stevens. Macmillan. Price 40 cents. 

This is a volume of the Everychild’s Series. It will help every child 
to know and love his own town or city. It gives concrete examples 
of problems that are common to all cities. It will promote civic intelli- 
gence and lead to a desire for further study in the realm of community 
civics. 





